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What We Are Proud Of Around Here... 


To creaTE an institution we rely on many techniques for 
infusing day-to-day behavior with long-run meaning and 
purpose. One of the most important of these techniques is 
the elaboration of socially integrating myths. These are 
efforts to state, in the language of uplift and idealism, 
what is distinctive about the aims and methods of the 
enterprise. 

Successful institutions are usually able to fill in the 
formula, “What we are proud of around here is. . . .” 
Sometimes, a fairly explicit institutional philosophy is 
worked out; more often, a sense of mission is communi- 
cated in more indirect but no less significant ways. The 
assignment of high prestige to certain activities will itself 
help to create a myth, especially if buttressed by occasional 
explicit statements. 

The specific ways of projecting a myth are as various as 
communication itself. For creative leadership, it is not the 
communication of a myth that counts; rather, creativity 
depends on having the will and the insight to see the 
necessity of the myth, to discover a successful formulation, 
and above all to create the organizational conditions that 
will sustain the ideals expressed. 


—PHILIP SELZNICK, Leadership in Administration. 
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strictly personnel : 


Personality Tests: 
Let the Buyer Beware 

A somewnat chastening object lesson 
in the effectiveness of the methods 
employed by the salesmen of fake per- 
sonality tests emerges from the results of 
a small experiment reported by Professor 
Ross Stagner, of Wayne State Univer- 
sity.* 

Typically, Professor Stagner points out, 
the test peddler approaches his prospect 
with the suggestion that the best way for 
him to judge the test’s worth is to try it 
out on himself. If the prospect agrees, 
he is then given a “personality report” 
full of vague, acceptable generalizations 
that can apply to almost anyone. How 
often does this dodge work? According 
to Professor Stagner’s findings, nine 
times out of ten. 

In the experiment in question, a repu- 
table personality test was administered to 
68 personnel managers attending a con- 
ference at the University of Illinois. The 
“scores” took the form of a fake person- 
ality analysis sheet containing 13 items 
collected from dream books and astrol- 
ogy charts, interspersed with fairly criti- 
cal comments about the personality being 
tested. Each man’s name was written in 
red pencil at the top of the sheet and the 
13 items—“You have a great need for 
other people to like and admire you,” 


*R. Stagner, “The Gullibility of Personnel Man- 
agers,” Personnel Psychology, Vol. 11, No. 3 
(Autumn, 1958), pp. 347-352. 
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“You pride yourself as an independent 
thinker,” and so on—were circled in red. 
Thus, each identical sheet looked as 
though it had been specially prepared for 
the man concerned. 

The participants were then asked to 
rate the accuracy both of each item and 
of the over-all evaluation on a 5-point 
scale, ranging from “amazingly accurate” 
down to “almost entirely wrong.” On 
only one item was there any substantial 
disagreement. Over-all, the analysis was 
rated “amazingly accurate” by 50 per 
cent of the group, and “rather good” by 
40 per cent. 

That people, by and large, prefer 
vague, highly acceptable generalizations 
about themselves has been noted by 
other researchers; but the gullibility of 
personnel men in this connection is of 
especial concern, Professor Stagner points 
out. On the evidence he cites, it seems all 
too likely that personnel managers are 
being quietly snared right and left into 
buying personality tests of no scientific 
value whatsoever. 


Selecting the Overseas Manager 


Wuat criteria do U.S. companies 
use in selecting a man to head up an 
overseas operation? Do they attach more 
importance, say, to the candidates’ ex- 
perience in the industry than to his man- 
agerial skills? Which do they regard as a 
greater asset—proficiency in the language 





of the country or technical knowledge? 
Other things being equal, do they prefer 
him to be an American? 

Some interesting light on these and 
other questions affecting the employment 
of overseas managers is thrown by a re- 
cent Business International survey of 61 
U.S. corporations with substantial for- 
eign commitments.* The survey took the 
form of two questionnaires—one request- 
ing information on how each executive 
currently in charge of one overseas op- 
eration was selected, trained, and com- 
pensated, and the other dealing with cor- 
porate policy in selecting, training, and 
compensating such personnel. In all, 119 
executives and 31 company question- 
naires were returned. The two sets of 
data thus provided a cross check on how 
far the policies of the participating com- 
panies were carried out in practice. 

Actually, in the matter of selection, no 
great divergence was evident. Both in 
policy and practice, the candidate’s man- 
agerial skills and his experience in the 
company were the most important fac- 
tors influencing the decision. Experience 
in the industry and marketing skills 
ranked third and fourth in company 
policy, fourth and third in practice. Fifth 
most important criterion, policy-wise, was 
proficiency in the language of the coun- 
try. In practice, however, this dropped to 
ninth place, an indication that linguistic 
skill, though desirable, is not readily 
available in men otherwise suited for 
managerial posts abroad. Of the remain- 
ing criteria, rather more importance was 
attached in policy than in practice to 


* Selection, Training and Compensation of Over- 
seas Managers. Business International, New York, 


1958. $36.00. 
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production skills, and rather less to ex- 
perience in the country and experience in 
the local operation. Technical knowledge 
seemed to be a somewhat secondary con- 
sideration, ranking seventh in importance 
on both lists. 

The candidate’s nationality appeared to 
carry even less weight, at all events in 
theory. As a matter of company policy, it 
was the least important criteria of all. In 
practice, however, the participating com- 
panies seemed to be sharply divided as 
to the advisability of assigning the job to 
an American: analysis of the 119 execu- 
tive questionnaires showed that 56, or 47 
per cent, of these overseas managers were 
U.S. citizens, while 38 came from the 
host country and 25 from some other for- 
eign country. The supply of managerial 
talent in the country of operations has, 
of course, a bearing on the decision here. 
Thus, 15 out of the 41 executives in Eu- 
rope were host country nationals, while 
among the 50 executives in Latin Ameri- 
ca only 13 were home grown. 


Changing Organization Behavior 


SHorT oF firing everybody and start- 
ing all over again with an entirely differ- 
ent set of people, what principles should 
guide the company in instituting a radi- 
cal change in its methods of getting 
things done? 

Some clues to this problem emerge 
from an interesting study by Paul R. 
Lawrence, of the Harvard Business 
School, of a systematic attempt by one 
management to change basic managerial 
procedures throughout the organization. 
In 1955, the company, a supermarket 
chain that had hitherto functioned as a 
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“benevolent autocracy,” decided to de- 
centralize its operations—a switch that 
necessitated some fundamental changes 
in the behavior of key middle-manage- 
ment people. The aim of the study was 
to find out whether these middle man- 
agers did succeed in reshaping their be- 
havior to conform with the new expecta- 
tions of top management and, if so, what 
accounted for the change. * 

The study accordingly focused, for the 
main part, on the behavior of three dis- 
trict managers who, before the reorgani- 
zation, had each directly supervised a 
group of stores. In this capacity, they had 
functioned primarily as inspectors and 
“firefighters,” transmitting orders from 
on high to the three department heads in 
each store and following up to see that 
they were carried out. The change took 
the form of appointing a general manager 


for each store whose role was envisaged 
as that of a more or less independent, self- 


sufficient entrepreneur. Consequently, 
the district managers were required to 
change their previous roles. Henceforth, 
they were expected to provide opportuni- 
ties for their subordinate store managers 
to make the decisions, and in general to 
adopt a more problem-solving, two-way 
type of communication. 

Six months after the new system had 
been in operation, the interactions of the 
three district managers with their various 
subordinate store managers were ob- 
served over a period of time. Analysis of 
these observations turned up some strik- 
ing differences among the three men. 
*P. R. Lawrence, The Changing of Organiza- 
tional Behavior Patterns: A Case Study of De- 
centralization. Warvard University Graduate 


School of Business Administration, Division of 
Research, Boston, 1958. $4.00. 
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Thus, District Manager 1 was found to 
have switched without any apparent diffi- 
culty to the desired behavior pattern. In 
his conversations with his subordinates, 
he did 58 per cent of the talking, with 
most of the time being spent on exchang- 
ing information. District Manager 2, a 
person who saw himself continually as 
“the man in the middle,” did 73 per cent 
of the talking, much of it heavy on opin- 
ions, while District Manager 3, who 
prided himself on being a supermarket 
expert, monopolized 75 per cent of the 
conversation, most of it consisting of sug- 
gestions or directions to his subordinates. 

Two years later, the interaction pat- 
terns of District Managers 2 and 3 were 
observed again (DMI had apparently 
been promoted in the meantime). This 
analysis revealed that DM2 was now 
talking only 55 per cent of the time, 
while DM3’s share of the conversation 
with his store managers had dropped to 
62 per cent. Both were conforming to 
a more problem-solving type of interac- 
tion with their subordinates. 

What accounted for this changed be- 
havior? In part, Professor Lawrence sug- 
gests, it was due to the setting up by top 
management of certain procedures (e.g., 
budgeting and employee rating) that lit- 
erally forced the district managers to be- 
have rather differently with their subor- 
dinates than they had done in the past. 
Another major influence, he thinks, may 
have been the personnel changes conse- 
quent upon the reorganization. 

In general, this study underscores the 
fact that organizational behavior is influ- 
enced in a variety of ways. Ideally, Pro- 
fessor Lawrence thinks, the approach to 
changing behavior must proceed along 





multi-functional lines, in which the needs 
of organizational purpose, individual 
self-growth, and social satisfaction can all 
be met. 


The Cardiac in Industry: 
An Employment Risk? 


Tue rea that the strains and stresses 
of a man’s job are the root cause of a 
coronary attack was fairly well dispelled 
by several studies reported at the recent 
10th anniversary meeting of the Ameri- 
can Heart Association. According to these 
researches, the clue to cardiac trouble 
seems to lie not in the work a man does, 
but in the way he tackles it. 

Thus, one Chicago research team 
which studied the patterns of heart-and- 
artery disease among employees in a util- 


ity company found no appreciable differ- 


ences among the various occupational 
levels, from executives to laborers. In an- 
other study, 83 men who, regardless of 
their positions, were reported by their em- 
ployers as having intensive drive, compet- 
itiveness, desire for recognition and ad- 
vancement, and habitual compulsion to 
speed up mentally and physically, were 
compared with an equal number of men 
of the same ages and physical charac- 
teristics but with little drive or desire to 
compete. Though there were no signifi- 
cant differences in the amounts the two 
groups ate, drank, smoked, and exercised, 
the first group had about seven times as 
much heart disease as the second. 

The fact that work, per se, is not to 
blame for heart disease was similarly un- 
derscored by Dr. Paul Dudley White in 
an address on the employment of cardiacs 
in industry at the 23rd annual meeting 
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of the Industrial Hygiene Foundation. 
Commenting on the marked rise in cor- 
onary heart disease over the past 30 years, 
Dr. White pointed out that, whatever its 
causes, work and physical activity were 
not among them. 

Further, Dr. White asserted, present 
indications are that early coronary dis- 
ease is more likely caused by an over-rich 
diet and lack of physical exercise than the 
so-called stress and strain of work. In his 
opinion, the stress of life is being blamed 
for troubles that are of other origin. Peo- 
ple are too busy to take care of them- 
selves properly from the standpoint of 
adequate exercise and other forms of re- 
laxation (though they aren’t too busy to 
eat too much). It is quite probable, how- 
ever, that stress and strain frequently act 
as aggravating factors to precipitate trou- 
ble that is basically due to other causes. 

With modern treatment, Dr. White 
said, many cardiacs who would have 
been given up as hopeless invalids a gen- 
eration ago can now be restored to better 
health and a useful working life. Work 
itself is actually one of the most beneficial 
forms of treatment for the cardiac, and to 
refuse him employment is to deprive him 
of a prime aid to rehabilitation. 

Actually, said Dr. White, it should be 
possible for most people with cardiovas- 
cular disease to carry on their work in 
many walks of life. It was unfair 
discrimination to class a person with 
even the slightest hint of heart trouble as 
an undesirable employment risk. The 
company following such a policy might 
well be depriving itself of a worker ca- 
pable of out-performing a lot of other 
employees whose hearts are perfectly 
sound. 








Before we can say what an executive should be, 
we need to know more about what executives are 
actually like. Here, based on a clinical study, are 
some interesting hypotheses about the personality 
of the typical American manager. 


The Executive Personality 


EPHRAIM ROSEN 


University of Minnesota 


Persowaurry rarrs are now widely 
regarded as being no less important 
than intelligence and skill in determin- 
ing how well an executive does his job 


and his potential for further growth. 


Along with this belief go some other 
equally accepted opinions. First, that 
personality traits are just as real as 
physical objects and can therefore be 
identified and measured; second, that 
psychological tests, interviews, and oth- 
er systematic appraisal procedures af- 
ford a reliable means of identifying 
and measuring them; and third, that 
there are some traits which are espe- 
cially important elements of the execu- 
tive make-up. A typical list might in- 
clude, for example, liking other people, 
dominance, ability to tolerate frustra- 
tion, dependability, capacity to make 
decisions, ambitiousness, and so on. In 
effect, it is assumed that there is such 
a thing as an ideal executive personali- 
ty, and that psychological procedures 
can establish how well a particular ex- 
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ecutive measures up to, or falls short of 
it. Hence, the increasing use of psy- 
chological techniques in management 
selection and development. 

A closer look at all the activity cur- 
rently going on in this area shows, 
however, that we do not as yet know 
what combination of traits is actually 
necessary for effective executive func- 
tioning, or just how important any one 
trait is. Nor can our present techniques 
measure all personality traits with a 
high degree of reliability. On the other 
hand, despite their admitted imperfec- 
tions, psychological techniques do seem 
to yield more valid assessments of per- 
sonality than can be obtained through 
intuition or personal judgment alone. 
While further research is needed both 
to identify the personality factors un- 
derlying successful executive function- 
ing and to improve our instruments for 
measuring them, there seems no reason 
to doubt that we shall eventually arrive 
at more accurate means of appraising 





executives than we have at the present 
time. 

One step toward achieving a better 
set of procedures for executive apprai- 
sal is a more accurate knowledge of 
what executives are actually like. Thus, 
regardless of how desirable such a 
characteristic as dominance, for exam- 
ple, may be, we may ask how domi- 
nant the typical executive really is. 
Similarly for all the other characteris- 
tics generally regarded as important 
elements in the executive personality. 
Even though our present techniques 
for establishing executive “norms” are 
far from perfect, they can, tell us 
enough about the personality traits, 
attitudes, and values of executives to 
provide a more reliable set of bench- 
marks than we are using now. 

The author, in collaboration with 
three other psychologists,’ has for some 
time been engaged in evaluating the 
executives of several large corpora- 
tions. To date over 200 men, ranging 
from the junior executive level to top 
management, have been interviewed 
and extensively tested. The immediate 
superior of each man has also been in- 
terviewed. The tests used fall into three 
general categories*: intelligence and 
aptitudes, interests, and personality. 


Ludwig Huttner, Seymour Levy, and Murray 
S. Stopol. The author wishes to express his 
gratitude to these co-researchers for assistance in 
preparing this paper. 


* The specific tests used were the Primary Mental 
Abilities tests, reading speed and comprehension 
test, sales aptitude test, vocabulary tests in special 
areas such as human relations, commerce, and 
physical science, the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank, the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
(MMPI), the Richardson, Bellows, Henry Sen- 
tence Completion Test, and 12 cards of the 
Thematic Apperception Test (TAT). 
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The findings of these tests and inter- 
views, coupled with validation data 
such as ratings and promotion records, 
have yielded a set of hypotheses about 
the nature of this executive group 
which will be set forth in this article. 

The data on which these hypotheses 
rest are now being subjected to further 
study and the author is, of course, 
aware that any of the hypotheses pre- 
sented here may, on fuller investiga- 
tion, turn out to be wrong. But since 
the hypotheses have emerged from 
clinical, though informal, examination 
of the data, he believes that they are 
neither wild speculations nor subjec- 
tive biases, but constitute rather a rea- 
sonably accurate provisional summary 
of the personality characteristics of the 
typical executive. 


The Executives Studied 


First, however, a few reservations 
are in order. It is a matter of common 
experience that executives do not fall 
into a single mold. There seem to be 
wide variations among both the more 
and the less successful. While the de- 
scriptions that follow may be true of 
the median, so-called “typical” execu- 
tive, they are not likely to apply to all 
the members of the executive group. 

Second, even the average executive’s 
characteristics often differ from one 
company to the next. While the com- 
panies in which the studies were made 
are fairly representative, there are other 
business organizations whose typical 
executives differ markedly from those 
described here. For example, the fact 
that the executives studied came from 
companies that have extensive selec- 
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tion programs suggests that they are of 
higher caliber than the executives in 
companies without systematic selection 
procedures. 

Third, the executives studied seem 
to fall into three main functional 
groups—sales managers, production 
managers, and scientific research per- 
sonnel, such as chemists and engineers 
—in whom a continuum of many of 
the same personality characteristics 
may be seen. Thus, the sales managers 
are most free of neurotic personality 
trends, most coherent in the sense of 
having a consistent set of values and 
traits, and most extroverted. The pro- 
duction men are, on the average, some- 
what less free of neurotic traits, less 
well-organized, and less extroverted, 
while the research group is even less so. 
A similar continuum seems to hold for 
many other traits, though not for in- 
telligence. It might be said, in fact, 
that the sales executives manifest an 
exaggeration and heightening of the 
production man’s characteristics, while 
the scientific executives show a dim- 
inution of or partial deviation from 
them. For simplicity, we shall there- 
fore concentrate on the middle or pro- 
duction group. A fourth group stud- 
ied—accounting executives—does not 
seem to fall into these continua so easi- 
ly, and will not be discussed in this 
article. 


General Personality Traits 

To begin with, the median executive 
is intelligent. Our data indicate that in 
general intelligence half the executives 
rank among the top 5 per cent of the 
general population. As regards the spe- 
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cific mental abilities the executive is 
also superior to the man in the street, 
especially in his handling of numbers. 
He also has a better understanding of 
words, is more adept at handling spa- 
tial relations, reasons better, and is 
rather more fluent. 

As well as being more intelligent, 
executives for the most part are men- 
tally healthier than the average. They 
appear to have fewer neurotic or ‘psy- 
chotic tendencies than would be found 
in a random selection of the general 
population. Though they do have ten- 
sions and emotional problems, these 
rarely seem to lead to disabling symp- 
toms. 

Most executives show marked de- 
fensiveness, strong control, relative 
lack of insight into themselves and 
their motivations, and a tendency to 
shy away from too much self-analysis. 
These traits hang together; the execu- 
tive maintains his way of functioning 
rather efficiently by keeping a fairly 
tight rein on himself and by resisting 
any internal or external threat to this 
tight rein. Thus, if he is somewhat 
ruthless in his striving to get ahead 
(though not all executives are), he is 
likely to control any contrary tenden- 
cies in himself by repressing them, and 
yet to deny his ruthlessness, preferring 
in a defensive way to call it “strength 
of character” or “single-minded devo- 
tion to the company.” While insisting 
that he does not wish to hurt anyone, 
he will at the same time point with a 
certain satisfaction to other people who 
are “really tough.” When asked wheth- 
er there is any relation between his 
present strivings for power and say, his 





rivalry with his brothers as a child, or 
his urge to equal or exceed his father, 
he will have very little to say. His child- 
hood and business are two different 
worlds for him and, defensively, he 
feels it better not to look for ties be- 
tween them. 

The executive’s control manifests it- 
self in many ways. It shows, for in- 
stance, in his tendency to inhibit the 
aggressive feelings that business situa- 
tions constantly call forth in him. Nor- 
mally he bottles them up, sometimes 
because to express his feelings would 
defeat his purpose, but often because 
his values dictate that one simply does 
not blow one’s top just because one 
feels like doing so. The executive is 
tactful and generally “nice” to other 
people. This is not a constant strain 
for him, because he thinks well of oth- 
ers as well as of himself. A circular 
mechanism seems to operate here—his 
own high opinion of people makes it 
easier for him to control his own ag- 
gressive impulses while his controlled 
behavior calls forth similar non-hostile 
behavior in others and thus reinforces 
his positive attitude toward them. 

Control can also be seen in the execu- 
tive’s work habits. He does not get 
bored with his work. He values it for 
its own sake and so controls any ten- 
dency to “let go” or to enjoy himself 
in ways that will interfere with his 
work and his career. His attitude to- 
ward any such urge in himself or 
others is, “Buckle down. Stop being 
tempted and get to work.” 

These manifestations of defensive- 
ness and control mark the executive as 
a man with a strong and effective 
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superego. He is not the kind of per- 
son who gives free rein to all his 
drives. Rather, he has rigid personal 
standards which lead him to repress, 
in part, such tendencies as aggressive- 
ness, dependence, dishonesty, noncon- 
formity and so on. His superego also 
serves to channelize the non-repressed 
aspects of his drives into acceptable di- 
rections. Thus, his superego demands 
that he manifest strong hostility to- 
ward someone who, according to his 
superego standards, has behaved in an 
immoral way. It also compels him to 
strive for status, authority, and popu- 
larity in his organization. 


Roles and Values 

A key characteristic of the execu- 
tive is the way he identifies with his 
organization. He reacts strongly and 
at once to its gains or losses, not pri- 
marily because he sees in the com- 
pany’s gain a potential advantage for 
himself, but rather because its gain is 
his gain; by a process of introjection 
he has made the organization’s inter- 
ests his own and the company part of 
himself. 

Within the organization his main 
value is the ideal of personal growth. 
He wants to improve, to be still more 
effective, to be able to meet ever big- 
ger challenges. He seems to anticipate 
being continuously called upon to 
prove himself. He does not say, “I am 
now effective enough. Now I can 
concentrate on other things.” Nor does 
he say, “When I reach such-and-such a 
position, I shall have attained the limit 
of my capacities.” Though he may 
know that at some point he will reach 
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this limit, his need to achieve often 
makes him behave as if it did not exist. 
This unending vista is not conceived 
primarily in terms of either money or 
unadulterated power. True, the execu- 
tive wants increasing financial rewards 
and more power; but these are not his 
explicit goals. They are merely implicit 
in what he strives for, an aim that can 
best be labeled, “status in the hierarchy 
of organization.” The executive wants 
to be higher up, to prove to himself 
and to others that he is capable of 
holding a higher position. Money and 
power are the symbols of his status 
rather than its central properties. 
This identification with the organi- 
zation and ideology of personal growth 
and status are accompanied by a set of 
auxiliary traits and values which com- 
bine to form a highly coherent psycho- 
logical structure. First, the executive 
is ambitious; personal growth and 
status striving are the forms his am- 
bition takes. Second, he values com- 
petition highly. This emphasis on com- 
petitiveness is important in cementing 
this ideological system, for he believes 
that without personal competitiveness 
the motivation for personal growth 
would be lost, and that without inter- 
company rivalry there would be no 
spurs to company power and strength. 
The belief in competition also serves 
to justify any acts that the executive 
might otherwise regard as unfair and 
immoral. It thus bolsters his superego 
and allows him to feel free of contra- 
diction and disunity. The executive 
does not perceive that his faith in com- 
petition stems from the fact that it is a 
psychological necessity for him—to 
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him, its worth is manifest and unchal- 
lengeable. He regards it as a basic val- 
ue rather than one that derives its 
strength from the functions it serves. 

Third, the executive has great faith 
in communication. His favorite prob- 
lem-solving tools are the memoran- 
dum and the meeting. He spends an 
enormous amount of time dictating 
memos, reading them (at least cur- 
sorily) and, above all, going to meet- 
ings. The meeting is not merely a pre- 
ferred problem-solving technique—it is 
also a ritual which expresses the execu- 
tive’s values. This small-scale incarna- 
tion of the organization with which he 
identifies presents him with a chal- 
lenge to be met in various ways—con- 
vincing others of his point of view, 
torpedoing someone else’s point of 
view, making cogent and well-regard- 
ed comments. In a meeting, the execu- 
tive can gain status. He can try to 
dominate, he can compete, he can score 
high for being a “good cooperator.” 
He can also get the reinforcement and 
satisfaction of interacting with people 
whose traits and needs are similar to 
his own. 


Attitudes Toward Others 

In his attitude toward others, the ex- 
ecutive is highly positive. He regards 
it as a good thing to meet strangers, 
to find out something about them, and 
to communicate something of himself. 
He thinks of people in general as 
being “basically good” and “honest.” 

Consistent with this attitude is his 
marked emphasis on “belongingness.” 
The executive’s need to belong is the 
counterpart of his competitiveness. It 





shows in his work, in his high degree 
of participation in voluntary organi- 
zations outside of work, and in his ten- 
dency to relax in the company of oth- 
ers rather than by himself. He believes 
it is good to be liked as well as to like 
others. However, he expects to achieve 
group acceptance and popularity not 
by virtue of an attractive or entertain- 
ing personality, nor through outstand- 
ing brightness, but rather through his 
sincerity, loyalty, and honesty. If he is 
the “right” kind of person he will be 
accepted by the “right” kind of people. 
His need to belong further reinforces 
his control, for uncontrolled behavior 
may lead to rejection by others. 


Social Service Orientation 
The executive’s attitude to people is 


also reflected in the extent to which 
he engages in social service activities. 
He is often genuinely interested in 
being of service to mankind. His be- 
lief that it is a good thing to be a lead- 
er, combined with his liking for peo- 
ple, his sensitivity to approval by oth- 
ers, and his superego strength, make it 
inevitable that he should frequently 
engage in such socially approved ac- 
tivities as charity drives, community 
programs, and so on. In part, these 
activities seem to be typical of increas- 
ing age or maturity; but since social 
approval is one of their determinants 
they are also symptomatic, perhaps, of 
the need to conform. Interestingly 
enough, the executive does not per- 
ceive any inconsistency between his 
role as a hard-driving business man 
and his picture of himself as a leader 
in the service of his fellows. 
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The executive’s attitude to religion 
may also perhaps be indicative of his 
attitudes to others. While not all execu- 
tives are religious, of course, a large 
number of them are. For them, reli- 
gious faith fulfills a stabilizing role. It 
dispels anxiety, and enables the execu- 
tive to tolerate tensions contributing to 
and resulting from competitive be- 
havior. But it has an interpersonal as- 
pect, too, for the churchgoing execu- 
tive seems to be drawn to other church 
members and to enjoy interaction with 
them. Religious and social service in- 
terests often fuse, lending a religious 
cast to service activities and a social 
service coloring to church work. The 
executive’s religion is not rooted in 
theology but rather is a form of self- 
help, a way of interacting with others, 
and a means of helping people who 
need help. 

The executive’s attitude toward his 
family is very clear-cut. Typically, his 
family is the most important thing in 
his life, or at least of equal importance 
with his job. Executive after executive 
reports that his proudest moment oc- 
curred when his son was born, that 
his greatest desire is to provide his 
family with better things, that—despite 
their shortcomings—he has the best 
wife and the finest kids in the world. 
The pride taken in a son—a fusion, 
undoubtedly of many motives and at- 
titudes—is especially striking. 

Politically, the typical executive has 
definite convictions, yet he takes little 
interest in politics as an activity. While 
executives are preponderantly Repub- 
licans and their loyalty to the GOP is 
strong and often emotional, they do 
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not show any great day-to-day interest 
in current politica! affairs. Either they 
have very little faith in politics as a 
form of social service, or else they see 
political action as a positive threat to 
their own successful way of life. 
Though leading and controlling peo- 
ple is a major function of politics, and 
though the executive is a leader and 
controller of people, he has chosen 
other forms of expression for these ac- 
tivities. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that politically he is not very knowl- 
edgeable. Usually he cannot discuss his 
political convictions with the logic he 
brings to bear on his business activities. 
Normally, too—in line with his pattern 
of control and his desire not to offend 
others—he conceals his hostility to oth- 
er political philosophies, unless, of 
course, he is talking to people with 
convictions similar to his own. 


Some Specific Personality Traits 

The over-all clinical characteristics, 
roles and values, and attitudes to oth- 
ers described above imply a set of spe- 
cific personality traits which can be 
hypothesized as follows: 

The executive is typically enormous- 
ly extroverted. He dislikes working 
alone and his attitudes toward others 
are in general strongly indicative of 
extroversion. 

He has a tendency to see others as 
sharply divided into good and bad, 
strong and weak, honest and dishon- 
est, successful and unsuccessful, and 
so on. In other words, he shows di- 
chotomous thinking, where all is black 
or white rather than a series of shades 


of gray. 
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The basis of this dichotomy is large- 
ly a moral one: the executive believes 
that most people, like himself, are 
good, worth-while, honest, and capa- 
ble of resisting temptation. The indi- 
vidual who falls short of these stand- 
ards is most frequently regarded as 
“weak” rather than as either vicious 
or psychologically maladjusted. It 
should be noted that one can engage 
occasionally in illicit behavior, such as 
heavy drinking or a sexual adventure, 
and still be strong and morally sound. 
But this must not happen too often. 
Further, the executive expects such an 
episode to be followed by genuine re- 
morse and the resolve not to repeat it. 

So convinced is the executive that 
the world is constructed dichotomous- 
ly that he often looks for physiog- 
nomic confirmation of this belief. 
Thus, he may put considerable stock 
in such supposed signs of character as 
“a weak face,” or “a determined chin,” 
or “an honest look,” apparently un- 
aware that psychology has demon- 
strated how invalid these indications 
are. 

The executive is also a curious mix- 
ture of independence and dependence. 
He shows clear signs of being psycho- 
logically independent of his mother; 
few executives are mama’s boys. His 
attitude to his father is somewhat dif- 
ferent, however. The typical executive 
regards his father as helpful, wise, and 
strong—someone to imitate and to lean 
on in case of need, though not exces- 
sively. Actually, the executive has a 
certain ambivalence toward his father, 
admiring him yet wishing to surpass 
him. His attitudes toward his supe- 





riors seem to reflect the same ambiva- 
lence. While he often regards them as 
helpful and worthy of admiration and 
respect, at the same time he wants to 
become one of them and even to over- 
take them. 

In his relations to the entire business 
hierarchy, the executive manifests a 
real dependence on the group. It is per- 
haps this aspect of his personality more 
than any other, which has led to the 
concept and frequent caricature of the 
“organization man.” 

The executive manifests strongly- 
marked traits of optimism and self- 
confidence. He believes that the future 
holds good things in store for him and 
is quite confident of being able to 
translate this potential into reality. As 
will be seen later, however, this confi- 
dence is a surface phenomenon, often 
covering marked tendencies in the op- 
posite direction. But at least at the 
surface it is strong and also general- 
ized, so that the typical executive is 
not only optimistic about himself but 
also expects mankind in general to 
progress steadily. 

The executive also has a marked 
preference for the practical as opposed 
to the theoretical approach. His think- 
ing is concrete rather than abstract. 
In fact, he is somewhat suspicious of 
abstractions and often views them as a 
dangerous pitfall as well as a waste of 
time. Perhaps connected with this trait 
is the apparent ability of many execu- 
tives to tolerate frustrations but not 
ambiguity. While the executive can 
surmount a delay or other threat to 
the solution of a practical problem, 
confident that hard work will over- 
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come the obstacle, when confronted by 
a vague situation where it is not clear 
what course he should pursue he be- 
comes uncomfortable, for his practi- 
cality may be of no help here. He likes 
to impose order on things and seeks 
for a clue that will dispel the apparent 
ambigui:, as rapidly as possible. 

Thus, the particular kind of imagi- 
nation and creativity necessary to op- 
erate comfortably within a framework 
of uncertainty seems to be foreign to 
most executives. His own kind of 
imagination is stimulated by a fairly 
clear goal to be reached in a fairly clear 
situation. This is not the scientific or 
artistic imagination which is stirred by 
the very absence of certain knowledge 
and by the accompanying lack of de- 
pendable rules of procedure. 

The executive is usually predictable 
in his words and actions. He is spon- 
taneous in the sense that any fairly 
lively extrovert is by definition, out- 
going and at ease with other people. 
But he rarely demonstrates the kind of 
spontaneity that appears to go with a 
certain amount of nonconformity, flex- 
ibility, individuality, originality of re- 
action, and general lack of predictabil- 
ity. There is some indication, however, 
that men in the higher executive eche- 
lons and young executives destined to 
move up to such positions have more 
of this kind of spontaneity than the 
median executive does. The men in 
superior positions seem also to be not 
quite so concrete or so restricted to 
practicalities in their thinking. 

To illustrate some of the above 
points we may look at a few person- 
ality test responses chosen from the 
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case records kept for study purposes. 

Here, for example are the responses 
to selected items of the RBH Sentence 
Completion Test of an executive aged 
38, of higher intelligence than the 
median executive, a high school grad- 
uate, currently a branch manager, 
markedly normal but non-insightful, 
and judged to be of high future po- 
tentiality: 

Working alone is... just that, lonely. 

When I make a mistake, 1... try to 
find why and correct it. 

When someone gets the better of me, I 
...am irritated but plan for next 
time. 

In getting to know people,1.. . believe 
all people have some assets. 

Working with others makes me. . 
responsible for their growth. 

When they said I couldn’t do it,1... 
stated it should be tried. 

I often wished . . . to do a great job. 

I feel that people... are essentially 
sound and good. 

When everything goes wrong, 1... try 
to isolate the cause and create order. 


. feel 


In these completions, the character- 
istics of extroversion, meeting frustra- 
tion by redoubling one’s efforts, posi- 
tive attitude to people, paternalism to- 
ward others, need for group accept- 
ance, identification with the job, and 
practicality are very marked. Most 
striking perhaps is the way this execu- 
tive completed the sentence, “In get- 
ting to know people,I ...” So strong 
is his positive attitude to others that 
he responds with “I .. . believe all 
people have some assets,” though this 
statement of faith is, in the context, 
entirely irrelevant. 

Since sentence-completion tests are, 
of course, open to the suspicion of 
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faking, it would be foolish to gen- 
eralize on the basis of such evidence 
alone. Let us take a look, then, at the 
following responses to the Thematic 
Apperception Test, given by a 29-year- 
old sales manager of median intelli- 
gence for an executive, clinically nor- 
mal, with a college degree in market- 
ing. These stories—much more difh- 
cult if not impossible to fake—are 
transcriptions from a recording, un- 
changed except for editing out speech 
hesitations and word repetitions. 


TAT Card 1. 

Well this reminds me of a—this is the 
story about a boy who has some musical 
talent. He’s young but his parents have 
recognized this talent and have started 
him playing the violin. First of all he 
had a rather cheap inexpensive violin 
and recently this past Christmas he was 
given a rather fine instrument and 
he’s looking at this particular instrument 
with a feeling of oh—awe perhaps visual- 
izing the day that he might become quite 
a famous concert master. Is that enough 
ending or— 

Interviewer: As you see it. 

That’s—that’s about the way I stand. 
Interviewer: Do you think he will achieve 
this success? 

Yes, I think the guy, the kid looks like a 
fellow that has talent. It would be my 
guess that he, through hard study and 
hard work, that he will go on to become 
quite a successful musician, perhaps not 
a concert master but the type of musician 
who would play with symphonies and that 
sort of an operation. 


TAT Card 3. 

This picture looks like a young man who 
has brought bad news to this woman. I 
don’t think they are related. Perhaps he, 
well I think this fellow works with her 
son or with her husband and it looks like 
perhaps an accident happened where the 





man has, her son has been killed on the 
job and it has fallen to the duty of this 
young man to bring the bad news to the 
boy’s mother. He’s not very happy about 
the task but is doing it with a great deal 
of kindness and a great deal of sympathy. 
There is a look of shock or—but with a 
certain amount of calmness on her face 
and these people both look like mature 
people that are facing their responsibilities 
here with a great deal of inner calmness 
and with the thought that everything 
eventually will turn out all right. 


TAT Card 4. 
This picture is the kindly, wise old friend 
of the family giving advice to a younger 
man whom he’s sort of watched grow up 
in the—in the world. I think there’s a 
great deal of respect here, from both ways. 
The younger man is listening to the old— 
older fellow’s views with respect that 
comes from respecting a man’s position, 
his intelligence. The older gentleman is 
giving this young fellow advice which he 
feels will be helpful to this young fellow 
and perhaps prevent him from raking 
some of the mistakes that he may have 
made in his day. The advice could be 
personal or it could be business. I really 
don’t think it makes much difference here 
but it reflects a relationship of long stand- 
ing and mutual respect and I think the 
older fellow probably has achieved pretty 
much the things that he wants out of life 
and the younger fellow is progressing 
nicely and has a lot of hope for the future. 
The striving for achievement, op- 
timism, positive attitude toward oth- 
ers, and admiration of authority in 
these stories hardly need to be pointed 
out. They are also very concrete, clear, 
and unusually well organized. They 
show no particular originality, no in- 
dividual quirks. Rather they are per- 
vaded throughout by the standard ex- 
ecutive philosophy. They are so free 
of ‘any contradictory elements that 
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they might almost be called super- 
normal. 


Executive Personality Problems 


Although the typical executive’s per- 
sonality is coherent and conducive to 
good adjustment, he nevertheless is 
vulnerable to certain personality dif- 
ficulties and mental health hazards. 
There is something shallow or brittle 
in his adjustment to life—a lack of 
solidity that may lead to breakdown. 
His most common defense mech- 
anism would appear to be denial—a 
defense that seems to be more fragile 
than most others. When it fails, there 
is a real danger of loss of control. 
Furthermore, the executive’s emphasis 
on conformity and on how he is eval- 
uated by others seems to add to the 
danger of breakdown. One sometimes 
sees a previously well-controlled exec- 
utive losing his control and moving 
fairly rapidly into a behavior pattern 
marked by such symptoms as alcohol- 
ism, or extreme irritability or delu- 
sory feelings of persecution. This loss 
of control may be precipitated by many 
factors, but particularly by a shift in 
the executive’s emotional ties to his 
family, or to his company, or both. 
Under the threat of poor relations 
with these groups, it may become ap- 
parent that he has no real self to fall 
back upon, with the result that he is 
left floundering in a state of turmoil. 

The roots of the executive’s ambi- 
tion are another contributing factor to 
the danger of potential breakdown. 
Underneath the optimism, confidence, 
and willingness to make many sacri- 
fices for the sake of achievement, typi- 
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cally there is a deep fear of failure. 
The executive strives for success to as- 
sure himself and others that he is not a 
failure. He is thus often compulsively 
driven toward achievement for its own 
sake rather than for any worth-while- 
ness in the goal itself. This is ambition 
unconsciously motivated by fear, ra- 
tionalized as desirable on the grounds 
that competition and responsibility are 
desirable, rather than the ambition to 
achieve something that is intrinsically 
desirable—a motivation that psycho- 
logically is not strong enough to form 
a completely dependable basis for a 
way of life. A real failure, or a strong 
threat or series of threats of failure, or 
disappointment with such success as 
has been achieved may expose the ex- 
ecutive’s negative motivation and 


bring home to him the inadequacy of 
his roles and values. When this hap- 
pens, disturbed behavior may result. 


Behavioral Disturbances 

Such disturbances tend to fall into 
one of three classes. Most common, 
apparently, is psychosomatic disorder 
—gastritis and ulcers, or skin ailments. 
Second, one may observe a hysteroid 
tendency, such as a bland unwilling- 
ness to face reality, Pollyanna-like in- 
sistence that everything is going to 
work out beautifully, and lack of in- 
cisiveness in thinking, accompanied 
perhaps by physical symptoms. Of 
course, many “normal” well-function- 
ing executives have something of this 
tendency, as may be seen in their op- 
timism and proneness to repression 
and denial; but if it becomes too 
strong it can lead to emotional empti- 
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ness and concomitant physical symp- 
toms. Third comes a variety of charac- 
terological disorders—obsessive-com- 
pulsive traits; oppositional traits, such 
as negativism, irritability, suspicious- 
ness, and even feelings of persecution; 
or excessive drinking or other dis- 
organized behavior. 

Most executives who develop such 
symptomatic reactions are nevertheless 
able to continue working. They find 
themselves and their difficulties ac- 
cepted by their associates. In fact, the 
symptom may even be regarded as 
useful within the business context. 
Thus, a man with compulsive or op- 
positional traits can be viewed by him- 
self and others as hardheaded, con- 
servative, and cautious rather than as 
neurotic. He may be valuable to the 
company by virtue of his very difficul- 
ties. Only his family is likely to look 
upon him as disturbed. 

Of course, these disturbances can 
eventually reach the stage where they 
will interfere with the executive’s 
functioning. Oppositionalism becomes 
outright obstruction of company pol- 
icy, hysteroid reactions develop into in- 
ability to make realistic decisions, dis- 
organized behavior increases to the 
point where the executive cannot be 
trusted. It is more common, however, 
for such difficulties to stabilize short 
of disrupting the executive’s effective- 
ness. 

One other danger to the executive’s 
mental health is inherent in his strong 
fear of failure. Inevitably, some older 
executives who have not advanced as 
far as they had hoped lose their confi- 
dence and optimism and develop de- 








pressive characteristics. Though the 
world may consider the executive who 
is half way up the ladder a notable 
success, to himself he may be a fail- 
ure, and the insult to his self-esteem 
may be more than he can cope with. 

Last come the problems, sometimes 
minor and sometimes severe, associ- 
ated with upward social and economic 
mobility. Many executives, as they 
move up the ladder, become confused 
as to how far and how fast they should 
change their way of life. They worry 
whether they are appropriately living 
up to a new and higher status, whether 
buying a more expensive car or a bet- 
ter home, joining the country club, 
and so on might not be too ostenta- 
tious, or whether, by changing their 
former mode of life, they are betray- 
ing their old backgrounds and associ- 
ates. These, however, are problems of 
social adjustment and most executives 
who encounter them tend to work 
them out in time without any lasting 
ill effects. 


Some Research Problems 
And Implications 

It will be recalled that the above de- 
scription of the typical executive has 
been hypothesized from data that still 
remain to be subjected to thorough 
and objective study. One of the goals 
of this further research is to identify 
the characteristics that distinguish the 
executive from other people. Is there 
in fact any such distinction? Might it 
not be asked whether this description 
of the typical executive as controlled, 
ambitious, oriented to social service, 
moral, extroverted, and so on does not 
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equally well apply to people in gen- 
eral? Isn’t it equally true, say, of the 
typical doctor, attorney, or—making 
due allowance for socio-economic fac- 
tors—skilled worker? 

Ideally, of course, this question can 
only be answered by a fairly full ap- 
praisal of each occupational group in 
turn. Since such data are not available, 
we can at least compare our executive 
findings with the test data that exist 
on “people in general.” Data for the 
general population are available for 
the MMPI, and also in part for the 
TAT. (How the general population 
rates on general intelligence and spe- 
cific mental abilities has, of course, 
been well established.) Comparing the 
two sets of data, we may say provision- 
ally that the picture of the executive 
drawn here does not exactly corre- 
spond with the picture of the typical 
American male so far as we know it. 
On the other hand, it is not entirely at 
variance with it. Rather, the executive 
seems to have many characteristics that 
are fairly well dispersed throughout 
the population. The point is, he has 
them to a stronger degree. The typical 
American male is somewhat ambi- 
tious; the executive is more so. Simi- 
larly, the executive manifests a height- 
ened tendency toward concrete think- 
ing, awareness of status, family-mind- 
edness, belongingness, and many other 
variables. 

Space does not permit discussion 
here of the other problems raised by 
this study. For example, does a man 
choose a business career because he 
possesses certain traits or does he de- 
velop these traits through training, 
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conscious or unconscious, while on 
the job? If the execuitve personality 
is at least partly a matter of training, is 
it the result of pressures that compel 
executives to adopt it defensively, even 
involuntarily, yet to the extent that it 
becomes self-perpetuating? Is this per- 
sonality structure desirable, from the 
point of view of business, or merely 
thought to be desirable, though in ac- 
tuality it may be anything but? For 
that matter, is it desirable that a group 
possessing these particular characteris- 
tics should have so potent an influence 
on society at large as business men 
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These questions can be clarified by 
research, even if they cannot be fully 
answered. Research can evaluate the 
role of selection versus that of train- 
ing, can explore the methods whereby 
“personality training” is effected, and 
can examine the reaction of the execu- 
tive himself to the pressures to which 
he is exposed. Research can also eval- 
uate the usefulness of executive traits 
though it cannot pass on the question 
of their ultimate social desirability. 
Preliminary to all such investigations, 
however, is a better knowledge than 
we now have of just what the execu- 


now exert? tive’s personality is. 


Trends in the Employment of Teenage Workers 


NEARLY HALF the young people in the 14-17-year age bracket work at some time 
during the year. During what months do these young people work and what per- 
centage of them do so? What type of employment are they most active in? 

According to a recent bulletin issued by the Labor Department’s Bureau of Labor 
Standards, the peak employment periods for this age group are outside school hours 
or during vacations. In 1956, 2.5 million youths or one-fourth of the 14-17 age group 
held jobs during the month of October; 3.8 million or almost 40 per cent were em- 
ployed in July; and 4.2 million or almost half of the group worked sometime during 
the year. Over 90 per cent of this employment was part-time or short-period work. 
The working boys outnumbered the girls by a ratio of 3 to 2. 

In 1957, the non-agricultural industries accounted for three-fourths of all youth 
employment, paralleling the long-term shifts, over the past decade, to non-farm in- 
dustries in the labor force as a whole. Youth employment in the trade and service 
industries has been on the increase, while the proportion of young people in manu- 
facturing industries has been declining, less than 10 per cent of all employed youth 
being engaged in manufacturing in 1957. Of the boys who were still in school and 
working in October, 1957, one-third were employed on farms, three-fifths of these 
being unpaid family workers. More than half the sales workers were newsboys. Other 
occupations were likely to be filling station attendants, delivery boys, or workers in 
laundry and dry cleaning establishments. Typical employment for girls outside school 
hours was babysitting or farm work, with only a small percentage working in clerical 
positions, as waitresses, or in other service-type jobs. 

About three-fifths of the boys who left school were employed as either farm or 
non-farm laborers, the others working chiefly in non-manufacturing industries. More 
than one-third of the girls not attending school were engaged in clerical work, farm 
jobs or household employment accounting for the other occupations. 





Though authoritarianism seems to connote some- 
thing that runs counter to our ideas of good 
human relations, here’s some evidence that sug- 
gests this isn’t necessarily so. 


Authoritarian Management: 
A Reviving Concept? 


ERWIN SCHOENFELD 


A urrne over a decade ago, numer- 
ous researchers began to report on the 
many advantages of democratic man- 
agement. Other writers soon took up 
this concept, with the result that the 
democratic approach to management 
has been widely accepted as the only 
possible one for a modern, progressive 
organization to adopt. 

More recently, however, some in- 
vestigators have begun to cast doubt 
on this assumption and have been ex- 
ploring it afresh. The findings of 
these critics, combined with the star- 
tling industrial progress shown by the 
Communist world, have resulted in a 
somewhat more critical re-evalua- 
tion of the entire question of demo- 
cratic versus authoritarian leadership. 
Caught between conflicting claims as 
to the merits of these two approaches, 
today’s manager is understandably 
puzzled in deciding which, in fact, he 
should follow. 


The basic distinction between dem- 
ocratic and authoritarian management 
seems to lie in the existence—or lack 
—of opportunity for group participa- 
tion in decision making. Under demo- 
cratic leadership, employees are kept 
well-informed on the problems and 
issues that concern them and are af- 
forded the opportunity to participate 
with management in making deci- 
sions on these matters. Group discus- 
sions are frequently held, during 
which the supervisor, or other desig- 
nated leader, serves in the capacity of 
coordinator of the group’s activities 
rather than as the sole authority for 
deciding what is to be done. 

Authoritarian management, on the 
other hand, offers extremely limited 
opportunities for group participation. 
The person in charge determines pol- 
icies, makes plans and decisions, and 
directs the activities of the group. 
There is little, if any, group discussion 
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since all decisions are made by the per- 
son in charge. 

The advocates of democratic man- 
agement point out that the trend in 
the nation’s schools and communities 
toward greater participation by the in- 
dividual makes it only natural for him 
to expect a similar situation in his 
work environment. It has been re- 
ported that employees are more co- 
operative and constructive under 
democratic management than under 
authoritarian leadership. Some studies 
have shown that, where democratic 
leadership exists, morale and motiva- 
tion as well as quality and quantity of 
output reach their highest level. It 
has also been asserted that, where em- 
ployees are permitted to participate in 
decision making, resistance to change 
as well as labor turnover and absen- 
teeism are substantially reduced. 

Despite these encouraging findings, 
the critics of the democratic approach 
to management have become increas- 
ingly more vocal of late. The basic as- 
sumption of the democratic manage- 
ment school, that all employees are in- 
trinsically interested in participating 
in decisions that affect them, has been 
called into question. It has been 
pointed out that many employees de- 
sire neither advancement nor the op- 
portunity to participate in decision 
making. These employees find their 
greatest source of satisfaction in off- 
the-job activities, not in the work it- 
self; and—as other critics have 
stressed—participative management 
works effectively only where em- 
ployees are able and willing to accept 
responsibility for joint decision mak- 
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ing. Typical of this school of thought 
is the recent attack on democratic 
management by McMurry,* who 
strongly favors a return to the concept 
of “benevolent autocracy.” Most em- 
ployees, he argues, are either unwill- 
ing or unable to participate in man- 
agement. 


When Authoritarian Management 
Is Most Effective 


Thus, the operating executive is 
clearly faced with a dilemma when he 
seeks the answer to the question: “Un- 
der what type of management—demo- 
cratic or authoritarian—can the or- 
ganization operate most effectively?” 
The fact is, there is no short, defini- 
tive answer—only a conditional one. 

Determining which approach is 
most effective for a particular com- 
pany’s management appears to be 
closely related to the specific situation 
in which the organization finds itself 
—and the situation, of course, will 
vary from one company to another. It 
may well be that whereas, under cer- 
tain circumstances, a democratic ap- 
proach to management is more effec- 
tive, in another situation, an authori- 
tarian approach would be preferable. 
Thus, even where the democratic ap- 
proach is normally employed, should 
an emergency arise, firm, authorita- 
rian, and directive leadership may be 
not only the most effective way of 
meeting the crisis, but also the type of 
management that is most welcome to 
all concerned at the time. 


*R. N. McMurry, “The Case for Benevolent 
Autocracy,” Harvard Business Review, Vol. 36, 
No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1958), pps. 82-90. 
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Another situational factor that must 
be considered in choosing an ap- 
proach to management is the particu- 
lar leadership style preferred by the 
employees and the pattern to which 
they have become accustomed. Actu- 
ally, some employees appear to be 
quite content in a situation where 
firm, decisive, and authoritarian lead- 
ership exists, while others are happiest 
and most effective under democratic 
leadership. On the whole, it would 
seem that a democratic approach can 
be instituted only where employees are 
interested in and ready to assume re- 
sponsibility for participation, identify 
with the goals and objectives of the 
organization, and have sufficient ex- 
perience and knowledge to deal with 
the problems at hand. Where these 


qualifications are lacking, or exist only 
to a limited degree, a more authori- 
tarian or compromise approach will 
probably be more effective. 


A Case Study 

The authoritarian approach has, 
however, been frequently opposed by 
some persons who believe that only 
under democratic management is it 
possible to exercise the principles of 
sound human relations. Authoritarian 
management (or so its critics main- 
tain) imposes on the rank and file 
goals and methods of achieving them 
that may be at variance with their per- 
sonal desires and motivations. If the 
company elects to follow the authori- 
tarian path, does this mean that efh- 
ciency is achieved at the expense of the 
feelings and wishes of the individual 
employee? 


To test this hypothesis, the writer 
recently investigated supervisors’ atti- 
tudes toward human relations in two 
industrial organizations that, from a 
preliminary study, appeared to differ 
substantially in their approach to 
management. Both companies are 
leaders in their respective industries 
and maintain their executive home of- 
fices in New York City where they 
employ large clerical and administra- 
tive staffs. 

The personnel policies of the two 
organizations were thoroughly ana- 
lyzed and intensive interviews were 
held with key executives in both com- 
panies. The findings showed the two 
companies to differ considerably re- 
garding the extent to which they per- 
mit their employees to participate in 
decision making. One uses the demo- 
cratic approach—the employees par- 
ticipate fully with management in de- 
fining the goals and policies of the or- 
ganization, play an active part in plan- 
ning the work of their own depart- 
ments, and are given every encour- 
agement to take an active interest in 
company affairs. The other company 
is typically authoritarian—manage- 
ment believes that all policies should 
be decided upon by management it- 
self. Employee participation is re- 
garded as an infringement upon the 
prerogatives of management. 

To see whether, and if so how, the 
two companies differed in their atti- 
tudes toward human relations, nearly 
one hundred office supervisors were 
given several human relations ques- 
tionnaires. It was tentatively hypothe- 
sized that the answers would show 
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the supervisors in the authoritarian 
company to be less concerned with 
human relations than supervisors in 
the democratic company. No such 
evidence was forthcoming, however. 
The supervisors in both companies 
were found to be equally aware of the 
importance of sound human relations 
and the employees in the authoritarian 
company appeared to be treated with 
just as much consideration as those in 
the democratic company. 

Here, then, is some evidence that 
authoritarianism is not necessarily in- 
compatible with the practice of good 
human relations. Certainly, it hardly 
supports the assumption that the au- 
thoritarian approach must, of neces- 
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sity, be accompanied by a lack of con- 
sideration for the fundamental rights 
of the individual. Possibly we are con- 
fronted here with no more than the 
old problem of semantics. The term 
“authoritarian” may have too many 
negative connotations to make it ac- 
ceptable to those who have been 
brought up in the democratic tradi- 
tion. (In passing, it may be added that 
McMurry’s “benevolent autocracy” is 
open to something of the same objec- 
tion.) Perhaps what is really needed 
is a less invidious word to describe a 
style of individual leadership that, 
while it may not be suited to all situa- 
tions and all types of employees, un- 
doubtedly works well for some. 


More and More About Less and Less 


THE ABsuRDITIES of extreme job specialization were neatly parodied in a story that 
recently went the rounds of Madison Avenue, writes Stuart Chase in Some Things 
Worth Knowing (Harper & Brothers, New York, 1958). A copywriter being inter- 
viewed for a job in an advertising agency is asked if he has worked on cigarette 


accounts. 
“Oh, yes.” 
“On king-size cigarettes?” 
“Yes.” 
“King-size filters?” 
“Yes.” 
“King-size cork-tip filters?” 
“Yes.” 


“King-size cork-tip filters in a flip-top box?” 


=o. 


“Mentholated king-size cork-tip filters in a flip-top box?” 


“No. Not mentholated.” 
“Sorry. We need an expert.” 





For all the emphasis on what makes a successful 
foreman, not too much attention has been paid 
to how he actually carries out his varying roles. 
Effective foremanship, this study finds, is a 
compound of 16 distinct forms of behavior. 


Key Factors in Effective 
Foreman Behavior 


BRIAN R. KAY 
University of New Hampshire 


Thue conruicts inherent in the posi- 


tion of the modern foreman have been 
extensively discussed in recent years. 
The pressures to which he is subject 
in his relationships with different 
groups, and his uneasy status as an 
accepted member of neither manage- 
ment nor the worker group are famil- 
iar themes in the literature. As for the 
abilities and skills that are now ex- 
pected of him, these seem to embrace 
an amazing number of diverse roles— 
human relations expert, educator, 
psychologist, lawyer, inspector, po- 
liceman, and even parental substitute. 
Despite all that has been written 
and said about foremanship, however, 
remarkably few objective studies have 
been undertaken to determine just 
what behavior differentiates the effec- 
tive foreman from the less successful 
one. The results of one investigation 
on this question are reported here. 


The study was carried out in the 
Submarine Cable Division of the Sim- 
plex Wire and Cable Company, a 
plant with about 600 employees. Its 
ultimate aim was to develop an objec- 
tive procedure for evaluating foreman 
performance. The first stage of the 
study, therefore, was to identify the 
necessary yardsticks, 

The “Critical Incident” technique, 
developed by Flanagan,’ was adopted 
as the most appropriate method for 
gathering the required data. Accord- 
ingly, respondents were asked to re- 
call specific, concrete incidents where 
a foreman behaved in an outstanding- 
ly effective or ineffective way. Empha- 
sis was placed on what the foreman 
actually did—not on the personality 
traits or abilities which the informant 


1J. C. Flanagan, “The Critical Incident Tech- 
nique,” Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 51 (1954), 
pp. 327-358. 
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believed might have accounted for the 
behavior. In all, 691 incidents were col- 
lected in confidential interviews with 
all the plant’s managers, superintend- 
ents, foremen, and assistant foremen 
—49 interviewees—as well as with a 
randomly drawn sample of 25 non- 
supervisory personnel. 

While this is a small sample on 
which to generalize, the writer has 
been encouraged to do so after com- 
paring his findings with a study by 
Finkle,? who also used the critical in- 
cident technique to determine the crit- 
ical requirements of foremanship. 
Though Finkle gathered his material 
in an industry and locale very differ- 
ent from that of the present study, 
there is a remarkable resemblance be- 
tween the two sets of data. (His use of 
slightly different classificatory head- 
ings can be attributed to the fact that 
he did not include nonsupervisory 
personnel in his study.) 

A critical requirement is defined as 
an activity or behavior that is signifi- 
cant in evaluating an individual’s per- 
formance on the job. Thus, while it 
might be desirable for a foreman to be 
neatly dressed, if this characteristic is 
not included among the factors on 
which his performance can be as- 
sessed, it is not a critical requirement. 
Following are some examples of the 
kinds of incidents reported: 

» Aware that a change in set-up was 

scheduled for the next day, a foreman 

checked a machine, noted a missing part, 
and ordered it. 


*R. B. Finkle, 4 Study of the Critical Require- 
ments of Foremanship, Unpublished Ph.D. dis- 
sertation, University of Pittsburgh, 1949. 
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® A foreman repeatedly allowed empty 

trucks, on their way back to the plant, to 

pass by materials he had been told needed 
to be picked up. 

> Observing a man engaged in horse- 

play while riding on a fork lift truck, a 

foreman stopped the truck and warned 

the man not to repeat such behavior. 

> A foreman failed to give credit to a 

subordinate for a suggestion that im- 

proved efficiency of equipment. 

> A highly skilled man suggested an al- 

ternative method of work to that made 

by the foreman. Recognizing the value of 
the suggestion, the foreman agreed to the 
change. 

& A foreman failed to notify the relief 

shift foreman that a machine was in need 

of repair before it could be operated again. 

Analysis of the 691 incidents re- 
ported showed that they composed 16 
distinct types of behavior which, in 
turn, fell into three categories: 

1. Competence in administrative 
matters. 

2. Competence in supervising sub- 
ordinates. 

3. Relations with equals and supe- 
riors. 

The critical requirements for fore- 
manship derived from this analysis 
are itemized in the accompanying ta- 
ble. The following explanatory notes 
on each of the 16 requirements in 
question will perhaps serve to point 
up their significance in arriving at an 
over-all picture of effective foreman 
behavior. 


Competence in Administrative Matters 


Planning operations. The effective 
foreman avoids rushing into a job. He 
looks over the work before assigning 
it and evaluates it in terms of quality, 
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quantity, time, safety, and the general ' 
welfare of his men. 

Following instructions. Written and 
oral instructions should not be ad- 
hered to in a blind, unthinking way. 
If their meaning or purpose is not 
clear, the effective foreman will check 
first before going ahead. 

Attention to details. inattention to 
details can result in extensive damage 
to machines, create safety hazards, 
consume valuable time, and lead to 
unnecessary expenditure of effort. On 
the other hand, while the effective 
foreman is alert to minor details, he is 
not preoccupied with them to such a 
degree that the major factors in his 
operation are neglected. 

Adherence to company policy. The 
foreman must, of course, know com- 
pany policy in order to adhere to it. 
The effective foreman not only knows 
but also supports this policy by his atti- 
tude and statements. If he has any 
reservations, he is discreet about them 
except when talking to the appropriate 
superiors. 

Selection of work for active super- 
vision. The foreman should know the 
capabilities of his men and be able to 
evaluate the importance of each task 
so that his attention is focused where 
it is most needed. 

Willingness to assume responsibil- 
ity. The reluctance of the foreman to 
assume responsibility can take various 
forms: 

Denying responsibility for mistakes. 

Taking disciplinary action and placing 

responsibility for it on a superior. 

Depending on a superior for decisions to 

an excessive degree. 
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The Critical Requirements 


Competence in administrative matters 


. Planning operations 

- Following instructions 

. Attention to details 

. Adherence to company policy 

. Selection of work for active supervision 
. Willingness to assume responsibility 

. Tact and discretion 


Competence in supervising subordinates 


. Development of subordinates 

. Correction of undesirable behavior 
. Giving credit where due 

. Equality of treatment 

. Concern for employee’s welfare 

. Keeping subordinates informed 


Relations with equals and superiors 


14. Adherence to chain of authority 
15. Acceptance of criticism and suggestions 
16. Communication with equals and superiors 





Avoiding unpleasant disciplinary actions. 

Failing to defend his way of doing the 
job with his superior, resulting in the 
adoption of a method against the fore- 
man’s better judgment. 

By contrast, the foreman who 
measures up to this critical require- 
ment is ready to assume present and 
new work obligations, as well as the 
responsibility for his own decisions 
and the behavior of his men. In short, 
he accepts his role as a foreman, has 
confidence in his own decisions, and 
recognizes where he is free to make 
them. 

Tact and discretion. The effective 
foreman does not throw his weight 
around or bawl out a man in front of 
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his co-workers. He is sensitive to the 
feelings of others and exercises re- 
straint in expressing his own. 


Competence in Supervising Subordinates 


Development of subordinates. At- 
tention to the ways and means where- 
by his men can grow, both as people 
and as employees, is one of the hall- 
marks of the effective foreman. He 
does not hesitate to ask a skilled 
worker how he thinks a particular job 
should be done and refrains from 
adopting a lofty “I know best” atti- 
tude if one of his men questions the 
procedure he sets up. He gives clear 
instructions and, wherever possible, 
explains why a task is done in a par- 
ticular way. 

Correction of undesirable behavior. 
Every foreman is confronted from 
time to time with undesirable be- 
havior on the part of his men. Among 
the ineffective ways of dealing with 
this problem are: 


Failing to take action. 

Making sarcastic remarks. 

Being too ready to discipline men for 
minor infractions. 

Failing to back up a correctio... 

Correcting a man in front of others. 

Accepting indirect evidence instead of 
getting at the facts. 

Employing empty threats. 

Being inconsistent. For example, disci- 
plining a man one day and ignoring 
similar behavior the next; or correcting 
one man while ignoring identical be- 
havior in another. 

Correcting in an indirect manner. For 
example, reporting or complaining 
about a man to a superior without tak- 
ing action himself. 


The effective foreman, on the other 
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hand, assumes the responsibility for 
correcting faults before they become 
major ones. He makes sure, first of 
all, that the incident or fault has oc- 
curred; then encourages the offender 
to present his side of it; and, finally, 
corrects him in private with emphasis 
on the behavior, not on the person. 

Giving credit where due. If a work- 
er comes up with a promising sugges- 
tion, the effective foreman, in report- 
ing it to his superior, will give due 
credit to the man who originated the 
idea. Similarly, he will take care to 
express his appreciation of any un- 
usual achievement by his group as a 
whole. On the other hand, he is care- 
ful not to use praise as a purely ma- 
nipulative device. Too much credit for 
too little reason considerably reduces 
the value of this important aspect of 
foremanship. 


Equality of treatment. In assigning 
work or evaluating performance, a 
foreman’s intentions may all too easily 
be misinterpreted. The effective fore- 
man will make it clear that a man is 
selected for a particular task, not be- 
cause he is favored, but simply because 
he is competent or available for re- 
assignment. 

Concern for employee's welfare. 
Flagrant disregard for the safety and 
well-being of his men is obviously a 
black mark against any foreman; but 
synthetic concern can be almost as 
bad. True concern manifests itself in 
the unobtrusive acts that spring from 
the foreman’s sincerity and genuine 
interest in his people—not from the 
desire to look good, or the belief that 
being considerate pays off. 
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Keeping subordinates informed. 
The foreman should be alert to ru- 
mors and possible ambiguities in an- 
nouncements, as well as seeing that 
his men are kept informed on all mat- 
ters affecting their work and welfare. 


Relations with Equals and Superiors 


Adherence to chain of authority. 
The effective foreman appreciates and 
understands the need for communica- 
tion through channels; but he is not 
afraid to deviate from this path if the 
circumstances warrant it. When such 
an occasion arises, he will inform the 
person who has been bypassed as soon 
as possible. 

Acceptance of criticism and sugges- 
tions. The ability to recognize the 
value of constructive comments and 
suggestions from others, including his 
own men, and to accept them without 
emotional defensiveness, is another 
key factor in effective foremanship. 

Communication with equals and 
superiors. One mark of the ineffective 
foreman is his failure to pass along in- 
formation to the right people at the 
right time. Effective behavior in this 
vital area is a matter, first, of recogniz- 
ing the need for certain facts to be 
brought to the attention of others out- 
side the foreman’s own unit; second, 
of knowing who should be told and 
how; and finally, of transmitting the 
message in the form best suited to the 
circumstances. 

As has been said, the ultimate aim 
of this study was to develop a pro- 
cedure for evaluating foreman per- 
formance. Accordingly, an evaluation 
form, based on the above critical re- 


quirements, was constructed. This 
form is reproduced, in part, in the ac- 
companying exhibit. It lists each criti- 
cal requirement, illustrating it with 
several incidents in order to guide the 
rater in identifying the behavior in 
question. The rater is asked to check 
those incidents that correspond to 
comparable behavior he has observed 
in the man he is rating during the 
preceding three months. He also rates 
him on each critical requirement on a 
five-point scale. 

The fact that the rater is required to 
check only those incidents which he 
has noticed to be similar to the be- 
havior of the ratee provides a means 
of assessing how much the rater’s 
over-all rating of the foreman on each 
critical requirement is based on actual 
observation. Thus, it serves, in effect, 
as a check on the reliability of the 
evaluation in general. The specific in- 
cidents checked also form the basis for 
the superior’s subsequent discussion 
with the foreman regarding his per- 
formance. 

It should be added that, in line with 
the Simplex Wire & Cable Company’s 
philosophy, the evaluation form is, in 
no sense, a punitive device. Rather, it 
was conceived as a tool for the posi- 
tive development of foremanship. 
Thus, the analysis of all the ratings 
that have been made to date has pro- 
vided some clear indicators of the 
company’s training and development 
needs, and a foreman development 
course tailored to these specific re- 
quirements has now been set up. 

An interesting by-product of the 
study has been the growing tendency 
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Extracts from Performance Report for Foremen 


Correction of undesirable behavior 


Foreman noted men in dangerous horseplay, stopped them, and warned them not to re- 
peat such behavior. 


Foreman reported man to his superior but made no comment directly to man about his 
behavior. 


Foreman ignored behavior of an operator whom he heard yelling at his helpers. 


17123 4 5 
Over-all Rating () () () (9 () 


Willingness to assume responsibility 


Error in work process was clearly made on foreman’s shift but foreman insisted it could 
not have occurred on his shift. 


Foreman repeatedly checked with his superior on the simplest problems before taking 
action. 


Unexpected work came up and foreman said, “We'll get it done.” 
Foreman misinformed man on company policy and man acted on that misinformation. Man 
was subsequently called in by their superior and foreman admitted misdirecting him. 


Foreman was asked by his superior to undertake a difficult job. He collected relevant facts 
and opinions and submitted excellent report to superior. 


123 4 5 
Over-all Rating () () ()() 0) 


Adherence to chain of authority 


Foreman was told by supervisor to put any complaints about other supervisors directly 
through him; but foreman did not carry out instructions. 


Foreman took action without consulting a committee created for all decisions on that 
action. 


Foreman failed to act in accordance with a method of work agreed upon with supervisor 
and failed to check his way with supervisor. 


Foreman, noting men who were not in his department doing a job incorrectly, sought and 
informed their own foreman. 


123 24 8 
Over-all Rating () ()()() () 


Observed 
Yes () 


Observed 
Yes () 


Observed 
Yes () 


Observed 
Yes () 


Observed 
Yes () 


Observed 
Yes () 


Observed 
Yes () 


Observed 
Yes () 


Observed 
Yes () 
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on the part of the foremen’s superiors 
to think in behavioral terms—stress- 
ing what the foreman actually did or 
did not do—instead of assessing per- 
formance on the basis of personality 
traits. This primary emphasis on be- 
havior is also being increasingly re- 
flected in the thinking of the fore- 
men themselves. 

While it is believed that the critical 
requirements identified in this study 
represent the basic aspects of effective 
foreman behavior, no claim can, of 
course, be made as to their universal 
applicability. On the other hand, it 
should be stressed that no one require- 
ment is of greater or lesser signifi- 
cance than another—all are crucial 
factors in successful foreman perform- 
ance. 


It may be assumed that the foreman 
whose behavior falls short of these re- 
quirements does not deliberately set 
out to be ineffective and that, if he can 
be shown how to behave in ways that 
will gain the respect of his superiors, 


his peers, and his subordinates, he will 
be motivated to do so. The kind of be- 
havioral analysis that has been de- 
scribed here would seem to be an es- 
sential first step toward attaining that 
end. 

In any company, it is worth asking, 
from time to time, such questions as: 
What guide posts exist for the fore- 
man’s behavior? How is he to learn 
what is expected of him as a person 
and as a manager? Who provides the 
guidance? Do his superiors agree in 
their expectations about his behavior? 
If there are no positive answers to 
these questions, it should not be sur- 
prising that the foreman all too often 
ends up by defining his role in a way 
that is at variance with the expecta- 
tions of others. A clear understand- 
ing, by all, of the basic behavior pat- 
terns of the foreman’s job should go 
far toward resolving the confusion 
and uncertainty that presently envelop 
the activities of this key member of 
the management team. 


Job Satisfactions of Women Workers 


MORE THAN half the women workers in the U.S. derive feelings of usefulness and 
importance from their jobs, according to a nation-wide study by the Survey Research 
Center of the University of Michigan’s Institute for Social Research. The type of sat- 
isfaction they get from their work depends a good deal, however, on what the job 
entails. 

Thus, seven out of ten women in professional and managerial occupations stress 
the social worth of their jobs. Teachers and nurses find their work highly reward- 
ing, useful, and important, while women in managerial positions cite achievement 
and the recognition that comes with advancement as the most important factors in 
job satisfaction. To clerical and sales workers, satisfaction comes from the feeling of 
being important to their employer’s organization or from the fact that they are sup- 
porting themselves or their families. 

For most women holding semi-skilled jobs, however, the simple fact of working 
or the contribution made to their family’s support is the sole source of satisfaction. 
But almost two-‘hirds of the women working in service occupations said that their 
jobs gave them a feeling of social worth. 














Many incentive plans that start out by apparently 
yielding most promising results wind up a few 
years later shot full of holes. Why? 


The Other Side 


HERBERT R. NORTHRUP 


WW ace incentives are frequently pro- 
moted as a means of stepping up lag- 
ging worker productivity.’ In times of 
sharp competition, declining sales, and 
falling profits, their advocate is likely 
to find a sympathetic audience in man- 
agements wishing to prune excess 
costs and increase productivity at the 
same time. A personal survey of New 
York City consulting firms shows that 
management interest in incentives rose 
considerably around mid-1957, the time 
when the recession began to affect a 
growing number of manufacturing 
concerns. 

There is no doubt that incentives 
can bolster lagging productivity and 


* This article is concerned with “incentives” in 
the traditional sense—i.e., systems of paying 
hourly workers under which the earnings of an 
individual worker or a group of workers are 
directly and automatically related to output by 
means of a predetermined formula relating actual 
performance to standard. Our discussion, there- 
fore, excludes profit sharing, suggestion, or 
Scanlon plans in which further research is nec- 
essary before it can be determined whether the 
problems differ from those accompanying tra- 
ditional incentive plans. 
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moderate, or even reverse, a declining 
profit trend. They have, in fact, 
achieved all three, which makes them 
of particular interest to companies 
where the pace of production has ei- 
ther slowed or failed to keep abreast of 
changing technology and methods. In 
many plants, what might be termed a 
“social rate of output” often develops 
which is accepted as standard and 
proper by employees, supervision, and 
top management. Likewise, a so-called 
“social complement” of workers may 
be employed, also with general ac- 
ceptance, although overstaffing may be 
fairly widespread. To companies pon- 
dering the problem either of a too- 
leisurely employee work pace or of an 
overstaffed work force, or both, the 
installation of an incentive plan natu- 
rally suggests itself as a hopeful solu- 
tion. 

In many cases, not only does the po- 
tential gain seem enormous, but the 
initial results are most gratifying. Nev- 
ertheless, within a few years, the com- 





pany that has installed an incentive 
plan may profoundly regret its deci- 
sion, These rueful second thoughts 
may spring from a variety of causes 
that can be grouped under three main 
headings: (1) technical difficulties; 
(2) the impact of incentives on the 
management organization; and (3) 
their impact on the employees, espe- 
cially, but not necessarily, if a union is 
involved. 


Technical Difficulties 


The theory of incentives is based on 
the idea that performance above a pre- 
determined standard should be re- 
warded with more pay. Management, 
therefore, must first consider whether 
the work can be so organized as to 
permit performance at a specified per- 
centage above the standard. Obviously 
an incentive system cannot serve its 
purpose if it is not possible to exceed 
the standard. Obviously also, if the in- 
centive merely brings performance up 
to the standard but rewards employees 
as if they had exceeded it, it is likewise 
not accomplishing its purpose. Many 
incentive plans have failed because 
management has not grasped this 
principle, and/or has failed to com- 
municate it to employees in a clearly 
comprehensible way. 

Incentive plans have sometimes 
failed also through other technical 
faults. Thus, incentives have been in- 
troduced where they are clearly inap- 
propriate—for example, where the unit 
of output cannot be defined or related 
to individual performance, or where 
the operation is totally machine paced. 
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Again, packaged incentive plans have 
been sold without suitable modifica- 
tions to fit a company’s particular situ- 
ation. 

These technical difficulties are the 
easiest to avoid. With the proper selec- 
tion of reputable experts and intelli- 
gent application of the wide variety 
of incentive techniques available, tech- 
nical failures can be kept to a mini- 
mum. Moreover, the need for careful 
installation and proper tailoring of 
plans to fit the company’s individual 
requirements has been exhaustively 
treated in the literature. For the pur- 
pose of this article, we shall assume, 
therefore, that the incentives are ap- 
propriate for the company from a tech- 
nical point of view and that they have 
been installed with the aid of compe- 
tent professional personnel. 


Impact of Incentives on Management 


Incentives are a management tool 
designed to increase production and 
profit by increasing employee effort 
and output for a given cost outlay. But 
like many management tools and tech- 
niques that aim at influencing the be- 
havior of the hourly worker and his 
earnings, incentives can also have pro- 
found effects on the management or- 
ganization and the behavior and com- 
pensation of management and super- 
visory personnel. These effects may be 
subtle and relatively slow in emerging, 
but they are nonetheless significant 
and far-reaching. 

For example, if the employee work 
pace is too slow, or the work force is 
overstaffed, how and why did it get 
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or remain that way? Many reasons can 
be adduced, but fundamentally man- 
agement is to blame. Clearly the instal- 
lation of an incentive will not get at 
this root cause. On the contrary, the 
installation of an incentive may well 
require—and almost always has re- 
quired—increased management ability 
and activity and greater management 
diligence and control. Yet, the initial 
success of the incentive in boosting 
production frequently leads manage- 
ment into the false and highly expen- 
sive assumption that less managerial 
direction is required when an incen- 
tive is in force than when employees 
are on day work. 

The role of supervision. Effective 
control of incentives starts with first- 
line supervision. It should go without 
saying that foremen must understand 
the plan, and be convinced of its fair- 
ness and worth before it can be under- 
stood and supported by the rank and 
file. Yet, even though the foremen have 
faith in the plan, it may be difficult for 
them to uphold the incentive struc- 
ture. 

The foreman must both live with 
the people he supervises and obtain 
good production results from them. A 
loosening of standards can result in a 
department having a very high rate of 
production, but at a cost so excessive 
that the incentive actually produces 
either no more than a very small gain 
or even a loss. This loosening of stand- 
ards is often a slow process, involving 
one job at a time, but gradually cumu- 
lating into a general movement. If 
management does not have an alert 
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cost accounting department and effec- 
tive measurements of supervisory per- 
formance, it may not realize that its 
profits and competitive ability are be- 
ing eaten away until the situation has 
deteriorated beyond repair. It should 
be noted that a company which has 
let its employee work pace or employ- 
ee staffing get out of control before an 
incentive is installed is not likely to 
have either a cost accounting depart- 
ment capable of nipping this process in 
the bud, or a well-developed program 
for evaluating its supervisors or train- 
ing them in the economic facts of life. 

Actually, the foreman who avoids 
opposing looser standards may, para- 
doxically, achieve the greatest recogni- 
tion from top management. His may 
well be the department which has the 
highest rate of production and the few- 
est employee grievances. Following a 
policy of employee appeasement at the 
company’s expense, he may be able to 
achieve an enviable record for sound 
administration and excellent human 
relations while his true worth may be 
buried in difficult-to-understand ac- 
counting statistics or unread sales- 
men’s reports about non-competitive 
prices. 

Under an incentive system there is 
also a strong tendency for the foreman 
to abdicate much of his responsibility 
to staff personnel by referring disputes 
over standards to the industrial en- 
gineering department to settle. The 
need for uniformity in applying the 
incentive adds to the problem, for 
foremen obviously cannot be allowed 
to authorize extensive deviations from 











plant standards. Under an incentive, 
the foreman soon finds that there are 
so many people checking on him—the 
industrial engineering department, 
with its time and motion study ex- 
perts and rate setters, the personnel 
men, and so on—that he is likely to be 
extremely cautious about deciding 
anything whatsoever. It becomes easier 
to let staff people assume line authori- 
ty than to have the foreman do the 
job himself. Under such arrangements 
the foreman is likely to become iden- 
tified with the rank and file, working 
with them instead of directing them, 
and avoiding disputes with them over 
the loose rates upon which his pleasant 
relationships depend. In such a situa- 
tion, the white-collar staff could be- 
come the common enemy of the rank 
and file and their supervisors, and the 
foremen would no longer be true 
management representatives.” 

Of course, foremen can act this way 
under a day-work system, too. But, un- 
der an incentive system, the problem 
is aggravated because the results show 
up in a distortion of pay as well as in 
poor performance. Yet many manage- 
ments have been led to believe that 
under an incentive system supervisory 
performance is somehow automatical- 
ly improved. 

Increased overhead. A classic rea- 
son for the breakdown of incentives 
is the inadequacy of industrial engi- 


* For case studies of how this happens, see the 
articles by D. Roy in the American Journal of 
Sociology, March, 1952 and November, 1954; 
and W. B. Wolf, Wage Incentives as a Manage- 
ment Tool, Columbia University Press, New 
York, 1957, pp. 107-113. 
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neering departments. If these depart- 
ments are not sufficiently staffed with 
competent personnel, they are either 
unable to keep up with the work load 
or can only do so by loosening stand- 
ards so as to reduce the number of calls 
for new timings. After all, the looser 
the standards, the more satisfied the 
employees are likely to be; and 
the more satisfied the employees, the 
less pressure there will be on the indus- 
trial engineering department. 

A management that fails to appre- 
ciate how time-study men can accom- 
modate themselves to the handicaps of 
inadequate staff, inadequate pay, or 
inadequate appreciation of the pres- 
sures that can be put upon them, may 
soon find that it is spending many 
thousands of dollars more through 
loose standards than it would have 
spent by expanding and generally ad- 
ding to the caliber of its time-study 
staff. The time-study department is a 
favorite focal point for union attack on 
an incentive system. Overburdening 
such a department with grievances re- 
quiring time study can be a most ef- 
fective way to secure the general loos- 
ening of standards. 

It is not only the industrial engineer- 
ing department that must be increased 
in size and competence if an incentive 
is to have a chance of succeeding. 
Nearly all staff departments require 
strengthening as well. Additional per- 
sonnel and, frequently, expensive of- 
fice equipment are needed to figure 
weekly payrolls. Competent, sophisti- 
cated cost analysts and accountants 
must keep careful track of costs and 
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earnings, if runaway situations or un- 
duly loose standards are to be detected 
in time. 

Nor is this all. Incentive plans great- 
ly expand the grievance area, since the 
workers now become concerned with 
every conceivable aspect of their jobs. 
This usually involves both a larger 
personnel department, and a great 
deal more time spent by the line in 
grievance handling. 

Incentives also bring considerably 
greater pressure for the addition of 
non-production workers to the pay- 
roll. Workers are no longer willing to 
spend time fetching or hauling parts, 
standing in line at the tool crib, and 
so on. Demands are made for expedi- 
ters, coordinators, shop clerks, tool 
crib attendants, and so the list grows. 
The reorganization of work and meth- 
ods may make such non-productive 
workers desirable, but their addition to 
the payroll is a cost that must be tak- 
en into consideration in deciding 
whether an incentive system should 
be installed. 

In brief, any decision to install an 
incentive plan should carefully consid- 
er (1) the capability of the manage- 
ment organization to deal with the in- 
creased problems caused by incentives, 
and (2) the propensity of incentive 
plans to multiply overhead costs. 


Impact of Incentives on Employees 


For obvious reasons, most of the 
bitter fights over incentive systems 
take place when sales are declining. 
When production is in full stride and 
the company can sell everything it can 
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produce, there is a strong tendency 
not to let anything interfere with get- 
ting the goods out of the front door. 
The pressure is on supervision, the in- 
dustrial relations department, and the 
industrial engineering department to 
settle any matters that may prevent 
schedules from being met. As a result, 
concessions—a little here and a little 
there—begin to creep into the incen- 
tive system and standards become pro- 
gressively looser as more and more 
precedents are established, eventually 
accumulating into a growing body of 
higher costs. Seeing only the prospect 
of large profits, top management can 
easily concentrate solely on increasing 
production and can equally easily 
overlook the costs this entails, espe- 
cially in terms of a day when business 
may not be so good. 

When sales fall, then the search be- 
gins to control costs. Pressure is put 
once again on supervision, the indus- 
trial relations department, and the in- 
dustrial engineering department, this 
time to hold the line. Unfortunately, 
the line may have already given way. 
The incentive plan that is shot full of 
holes by loose standards is not easily 
recaptured. Loose practices tend to re- 
main loose. A wholesale change in 
techniques, methods, and machinery 
may be required to retrieve some of 
the losses, but even this may not be 
possible. How this deterioration can 
take place may be best illustrated by 
examining the impact of incentives on 
employees, particularly unionized em- 
ployees. 

A spur to featherbedding. The in- 











genuity of employees in soldiering on 
the job while it is being timed to set 
standards is an old story to most read- 
ers of this magazine. Most of us can 
recall instances where experienced and 
sophisticated time-study men _ have 
been fooled by a seemingly coopera- 
tive, hard-working employee who put 
on an act that would do credit to a 
veteran of the Broadway stage. One 
unfortunate aspect of incentive plans 
is that while they may unleash the 
worker’s ingenuity he may be penal- 
ized if he exercises it openly. For this 
reason, incentives may be a spur to 
featherbedding instead of to increased 
production. 

For example, once his earnings have 
been raised through the application of 
an incentive, the employee is quite nat- 
urally concerned not only to hold but 
to push his advantage further. This 
leads him to explore new techniques 
and methods, to attempt to vary ma- 
chine feeds and speeds, to construct 
new jigs and fixtures, and find other 
ways of speeding up his operation. Un- 
less he keeps these changes (which, 
from the company’s point of view, 
may not be improvements) secret, the 
job may be subject to retiming and he 
may lose what he regards as some of 
the benefits of the system. Therefore, 
the tendency is to keep them dark, to 
control production, build “kitties,” and 
otherwise connive and featherbed— 
hardly the objective of an incentive 
plan. 

Where foremen are aware of these 
developments, they may ignore them. 
As we have noted, they must live with 
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their men, and they are under maxi- 
mum pressure to obtain high produc- 
tion. They are not likely to run the 
risk of a slowdown or a work stop- 
page by exposing the ingenious ef- 
forts of employees to increase produc- 
tion, when increased production and 
no trouble may be what top manage- 
ment is shooting for anyway. 

Role of the union. These reactions 
of employees to an incentive plan are 
not likely to be too different whether 
they are represented by a union or not. 
But the union can serve to bolster the 
attempts of some employees to gain 
additional earnings without additional 
effort or productivity. Moreover, un- 
ions have in some cases obtained con- 
tractual consent from management 
for changes which can and do destroy 
an incentive. 

A union may thus play a decisive 
role in converting an incentive to a 
featherbedding device. Yet the litera- 
ture dealing with union policy toward 
incentives is largely concerned with the 
questions of whether unions oppose 
the principle of incentive pay or 
whether unionism is compatible with 
the theory of incentives.® In practice, 
these questions do not usually arise di- 
rectly. The basic issue is control of the 
incentive, not its elimination. Of 
course, national union policy may fa- 


*For discussion of union policies relating to 
incentives, see S. H. Slichter, Union Policies and 
Industrial Management, The Brooking Institu- 
tion, Washington, D. C., 1941, Chapters X and 
XI; and V. D. Kennedy, Union Policy and In- 
centive Wage Methods, Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1945. Professor Slichter is re- 
vising his book and will undoubtedly include a 
comprehensive up-to-date analysis of union 
policy toward incentives. 
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vor or Oppose incentives, and some 
unions, such as the Machinists or 
United Auto Workers, are traditional- 
ly more opposed to incentives than 
others, although local union policy, 
even within these organizations, var- 
ies widely. Generally, however, even 
those unions that oppose incentives do 
not push for their elimination in plants 
where they were installed before the 
unions came in, or in industries where 
incentives are commonly found, unless 
a particular incentive has, over a per- 
iod of time, created such drastic inter- 
nal wage inequities as to lose the sup- 
port of the bulk of the employees in- 
volved. 

Actually, union policy toward in- 
centives usually finds a much more 
sophisticated expression than a direct 
demand for their elimination. Unless 
gross wage inequities do actually exist, 
a union drive to eliminate an incentive 
tends to divide the membership, many 
of whom are likely to prefer piece- 
rather than time-work. But a union 
drive to make the incentive more pal- 
atable to the membership and to con- 
trol and use it as an instrument of 
union policy can easily command 
strong membership support. 

A union drive to control an incen- 
tive system usually takes a number of 
years. As a rule, the battle for control 
is waged on two fronts—through ne- 
gotiations for changes in the contract, 
and the day-to-day shop operations re- 
volving around rate setting on new 
jobs and the grievance procedure. 

Negotiating for control of the incen- 
tive. How an incentive plan can grad- 
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ually be negotiated into a featherbed- 
ding instrument is well illustrated by 
the case of a machine-tool plant that 
installed an incentive plan in the early 
1940’s. The plan was well conceived 
and at the beginning the standards 
were rather tight; but at each year’s 
negotiation a little was nibbled away. 

The first year, for example, the un- 
ion secured the payment of average 
hourly earnings, computed for the pre- 
vious quarter, instead of the payment 
of base rate for the employees when, 
in a few clearly defined instances, in- 
centive earnings were not possible. 
Once this door was opened, it was ex- 
tended by each negotiation until the 
workers welcomed downtime as a 
guarantee of earnings. Time lost from 
incentive was a premium—an almost 
inevitable result if average hourly 
earnings are ever permitted for any 
reason. 

Meanwhile, flanking attacks on the 
incentive system were launched from 
other directions during negotiations. 
New phrasing crept into the contract 
which made it more and more difficult 
year after year to retime jobs even 
with methods changes. As a result, 
mechanical and methods improve- 
ments resulted in the workers lapping 
up the entire proceeds of greater pro- 
ductivity. ; 

Still another way in which the in- 
centive in this plant was converted in- 
to a featherbedding situation was 
through the employment of numerous 
indirect factory workers. When the in- 
centive was introduced, time allow- 
ances were cranked in to allow for 








fetching parts, expediting, obtaining 
jigs, tools, and fixtures from the tool 
crib, and so on. Almost immediately, 
however, the workers on incentive be- 
gan to agitate for the employment of 
runners, expediters, tool crib attend- 
ants and other functionaries, so that 
the production workers would not 
have to leave their machines. Manage- 
ment, anxious to avoid grievances and 
to boost production, yielded, year after 
year, to these demands, forgetting that 
the incentive already provided for the 
incentive worker to perform most of 
these operations himself. 

One year the union went the full 
circle by holding out until tool crib 
attendants and expediters were paid 
an “incentive” bonus equal to the av- 
erage made in their department by the 
employees on incentive. The reason for 
this, it later developed, was that these 
non-production workers had hitherto 
cooperated in “the system” by smug- 
gling blueprints out to employees 
ahead of schedule, hiding “kitties,” 
making special jigs, and the like. Be- 
fore negotiations started, they got to- 
gether and told the incentive workers 
that there would be no more coopera- 
tion unless they were allowed to share 
in the spoils. So the union went all out 
for an indirect workers’ bonus. 

The success of this union in convert- 
ing the incentive system into a feather- 
bedding device is revealed annually 
during the first two weeks in May. 
Earnings during this period determine 
vacation pay. Curiously enough, they 
generally spurt about 30 per cent above 
the average for the previous six weeks. 
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Part of this spurt is accounted for by 
the fact that the “social” restrictions on 
output are relaxed, and part by the 
“kitties” that have been built up but 
which supervisors never seem able to 
find. 

Whipsawing between contracts. Un- 
ion attempts to control incentive plans 
are not confined to contract negotia- 
tions. Two union economists have de- 
scribed how whipsaw tactics have been 
used in the rubber and steel indus- 
tries to push incentives out of whack :* 


In the case of the rubber workers union, 
it has become widespread practice to use 
incentive systems (and, of course, they 
vary from company to company and to 
some extent even among the different 
plants of the same company) as a means 
of pushing wages forward. Taking ad- 
vantage of the continuous technological 
changes that characterize the industry, the 
local unions seize opportunities to press 
home a wage gain for a particular job. A 
few such changes in incentive earnings, 
flowing out of changes in technology and 
job content, lend to inequities in relation- 
ships between jobs and this affords addi- 
tional negotiating opportunities for the 
union. While management complains 
about such developments, they presuma- 
bly must be counterbalanced by the gen- 
erally high rate of man-hour output in the 
industry. Contrary to usual expectation, 
if a serious move is ever made to substi- 
tute time wages for piece-rate incentive 
systems in the rubber industry, probably 
it will be sponsored by management and, 
perhaps, resisted by the union. 


In the basic steel industry, taking advan- 
tage of incentive systems to obtain wage 


“N. Goldfinger and E. M. Kassalow, “Trade 
Union Behavior in Wage Bargaining,” in G. W. 
Taylor and F. C. Pierson, New Concepts in Wage 
Determination, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1957, p. 78. 
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increases appears to have been fairly wide- 
spread during the union’s early history, 
but probably was not as extensive as in 
the rubber industry, where changes in 
technology and job layouts are much more 
frequent. In recent years, the develop- 
ment of a trained time-study and engi- 
neering staff at the steelworkers head- 
quarters and the more centralized nature 
of the union and its bargaining relation- 
ships have resulted in a more centralized 
direction of changes in incentive rates in 
basic steel than in rubber plants. The ad- 
ministration of the wage-incentive sys- 
tems by local unions and local plant man- 
agements, however, provides for a multi- 
tude of variations in the way the systems 
operate in basic steel .. . 


Another method by which unions 
drive for control of the incentive is 
through the grievance procedure. A 
steady attack on standards, demands 
for retiming and endless grievance 


meetings (pleasant for union commit- 
teemen if they are paid average hourly 
earnings), all aim at loosening rates, 
obtaining an advantage here, applying 
it there, and generally keeping the in- 
dustrial relations and industrial en- 
gineering departments so busy that 
they can do little else than put out fires. 
Meanwhile production is hurt and the 
case is built up to induce everyone in 
management that the only solution is 
“to go easy” and agree to looser stand- 
ards to get production. 

Internal inequities. We have already 
noted that incentive standards are sub- 
jected to constant pressure, and that 
yielding to such pressure can lead to a 
serious whipsaw attack on the entire 
incentive system. In addition, the ex- 
istence of an incentive plan creates the 


further problem of the relationship be- 
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tween incentive rates on the one hand 
and time rates on the other. 

It is almost impossible, and usually 
not advisable, to include all hourly em- 
ployees in a plant in an incentive plan. 
Among the workers usually not cov- 
ered are often the lowest skilled (jani- 
tor) and the highest skilled (tool and 
die maker, maintenance machinist, 
electrician, etc.). It is with the latter 
group that the most serious problems 
arise. Often, there is a continuous 
struggle to keep their earnings above 
those of the less skilled incentive oper- 
atives. Frequently, this is achieved only 
by handing out special additional in- 
creases to the top skills—another cost 
of incentives. 

Some companies have attempted to 
resolve this internal inequity by paying 
“incentives” to all, or nearly all, hourly 
employees. Rarely, however, is such a 
payment anything but a bonus unre- 
lated to production, except most indi- 
rectly. It usually has little of the char- 
acteristics of a true incentive, and is 
more likely to be merely a method of 
keeping—or buying—peace by offset- 
ting internal wage inequities. 

Another serious wage inequity 
which has plagued some incentive sys- 
tems is the tendency of incentive earn- 
ings, especially if combined with over- 
time, to exceed supervisory earnings. 
Companies have tried to solve this 
problem in many ways, all fraught 
with danger. For example, any bonus 
paid to supervision which is related, 
even remotely, to rank-and-file incen- 
tive earnings gives the supervisory 
staff a strong propensity to work for 
loose standards. Likewise, paying ov- 





ertime to supervisors tends to influence 
them to find reasons for overtime 
work. The more closely foremen’s pay 
is related to incentive earnings, the 
more they are likely to identify them- 
selves with rank-and-file interests. 
Wage inequities between incentive 
and non-incentive employees may be 
compounded by a general wage in- 
crease. The incentive employees who 
receive such an increase may be doubly 
remunerated if the increase is applied 
to the base rate and then figured into 
incentive earnings as well. Unthinking 
application of the General Motors-type 
cost-of-living and annual-improvement 
increases—both general increases—by 
companies with a high percentage of 
incentive workers has created serious 
internal wage problems, as well as cost 
problems, during the past 10 years. 


Not the Full Story 


This article has concerned itself only 
with the unfavorable aspects of incen- 
tive plans—aspects which every man- 
agement should carefully consider in 
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appraising incentives. It would be most 
unfortunate, however, if the reader 
should assume that this is the only side 
of the case. Actually, proponents of in- 
centives can point to the bright side of 
the story which has not been the sub- 
ject of this article. Incentive plans have 
been successful management tools 
over a long period of time and many 
plants boast a very efficient and prof- 
itable incentive system. 

A careful and objective study of suc- 
cessful incentive plans could well point 
up the precise factors and conditions 
that must be present to insure the 
maintenance of an efficient and prof- 
itable incentive system over the long 
pull. As a result of such a study, a new 
searching analysis of the pros and cons 
of incentives could be written which 
would be a major contribution to our 
knowledge and literature. If my survey 
of some of the difficulties which can be- 
set incentives serves to stimulate this 
more important and far reaching 
study, it will have accomplished one 
of its prime purposes. 


The Employee as Sales Promoter 


COMPANIES turning out consumer goods have long encouraged their employees to 
give an assist to the sales force by “spreading the word” among their relatives and 
friends. But how can the firm manufacturing products that the public does not see 
or buy direct enlist the support of its employees in a sales drive? 

The Diamond Alkali Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, has tackled this problem by 
using a payroll insert urging the employee to suggest Diamond Perchlorethylene to 
his drycleaner for use as a solvent. By helping to sell more Diamond Perchlorethy- 
lene, the insert points out, the employee will benefit both the company and himself. 
He will also, it adds, help the drycleaner do a better job. 

This method of drawing employees’ attention to the end uses of Diamond chemi- 
cals, the company believes, affords an excellent means of acquainting them with the 
company’s products at the consumer level, besides helping to boost sales. 





Unlike other areas of management, industrial re- 
lations seems to be differently organized from 
one company to the next. Here the author sug- 
gests some principles that should lead to better 
standardization of this function. 


The Scope of the Industrial 
Relations Function 


DALTON E. McFARLAND 
Michigan State University 


No FUNCTION in management today 
is so poorly organized as the industrial 
relations function.” This comment by 
a discerning corporation vice president 


lays bare a whole range of industrial 
relations problems. It reveals new di- 
mensions of the thorny problems of 
the industrial relations director’s sta- 
tus and line-staff conflicts in industrial 
relations. 

Executing the industrial relations 
function in a business organization is 
a duty of all managers, but organizing 
the industrial relations function is 
mainly the responsibility of top man- 
agement. Even where the industrial re- 
lations director is regarded as a mem- 
ber of top management, he seldom has 
the authority to determine precisely 
which duties shall be assigned to his 
department. The best he can hope for 
is to be able to exert some influence on 
these decisions. 
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This, essentially, is the problem of 
scope, the starting point in organizing 
any function. Central to the concept of 
scope is the definition and assignment 
of functions and the allocation of au- 
thority—processes which are two as- 
pects of the same thing. The scope of 
any management function can be de- 
fined as the responsibilities, activities, 
duties, and the authority that are regu- 
larly included in it. Thus, the scope of a 
function is not synonymous with the 
scope of a department, since several 
different units may work together in 
carrying out a given function. For ex- 
ample, the industrial relations function 
may be served concurrently by activi- 
ties in the industrial relations depart- 
ment, the president’s office, or the legal 
division, and in addition, by each line 
executive, manager, or supervisor. In- 
deed, union stewards have been heard 
to remark that they are performing a 
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personnel duty for the company in 
hearing employee complaints. 


The Line-Staff Problem 


A central issue in organizing the in- 
dustrial relations function is the age- 
old conflict between line and staff. 
Thus, there is considerable disagree- 
ment over which parts of the indus- 
trial relations function should be as- 
signed to the industrial relations de- 
partment, which should be assigned to 
other departments, and which should 
be entrusted to all members of man- 
agement. The problem is accentuated 
by the fact that industrial relations re- 
sponsibilities cannot be assigned ex- 
clusively to one department, but must 
be shared by all units. Centralized in- 
dustrial relations departments are sup- 
posed to assist other departments 
through the exercise of staff authority 
—a form of authority which is devoid 
of the right to command or to veto. The 
vagueness which often surrounds the 
splitting of activities between two or 
more departments with different types 
of authority leads to the considerable 
discord among executives which has 
been well described by many writers.’ 

The practical difficulties of develop- 
ing adequate line and staff relation- 
ships have led some authorities to con- 
clude that the staff concept must be 
abandoned as unrealistic and futile.” 


1See, for example, G. Gardiner, “The Operating 
Executive and the Personnel Department,” in P. 
Pigors and C. A. Myers, Readings in Personnel 
Administration, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, 1952, pp. 51-61. 

*p. F. Drucker, The Practice of Management, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1954, pp. 240- 
243. 


Others have suggested, however, that 
before discarding distinctions between 
line and staff activities, an effort 
should be made to improve the staff 
concept.® There is evidence that the 
staff concept is an evolving one. Samp- 
son, for example, has suggested replac- 
ing the “staff specialist” by a “staff gen- 
eralist,” who would not be confined to 
a narrow specialty. 

Extreme pessimism regarding the 
value of the staff concept in industrial 
relations does not appear to be war- 
ranted. Indeed, if we are to be guided 
by careful studies of the matter rather 
than mere rhetorical exercises, we are 
forced to conclude that the staff con- 
cept is not only workable, but that it is 
essential for successful industrial rela- 
tions management. This position will 
be made clearer as we proceed to ana- 
lyze the industrial relations function in 
more detail. 

Myers and Turnbulll have pointed 
out that of all managerial functions, in- 
dustrial relations shows the greatest 
variation among different companies,” 
a finding which my own research sup- 
ports. As one industrial relations di- 
rector in discussing this problem put 
it: 


Look at all the companies you know. Pro- 
duction, sales, finance—all the other func- 


*L. Urwick is a leading exponent of the staff 
concept in industrial relations. See his article, 
“The Personnel Manager is a ‘Staff’ Officer,” in 
Pigors and Myers, op. cit., pp. 61-67. See also 
C. A. Myers and J. G. Turnbull, “Line and Staff 
in Industrial Relations,” Harvard Business Re- 
view, Vol. 34, No. 4 (July-August, 1956), pp. 
113-123. 

“R. C. Sampson, The Staff Role in Management, 
Harper & Brothers, New York, 1955. 

® Myers and Turnbull, op. cit. 
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tions—are organized basically the same. 

Sure, there are differences, but not basic 

ones. In industrial relations, every com- 

pany sets up a completely different way 
of doing the job.’ 

Certainly, the basic differences are 
marked enough to be worth closer 
scrutiny. As a contribution to the over- 
all problem of improving the organiza- 
tion of the industrial relations func- 
tion, I shall begin by examining two 
important areas of variation: (1) the 
relationship between the personnel 
management and the labor relations 
aspects of industrial relations, and (2) 
the use of industrial relations depart- 
ments as a grab-bag of unwanted func- 
tions. 


Labor Relations and 
Personnel Management 

The relative emphasis given to the 
labor relations and personnel manage- 
ment components of the industrial re- 
lations function poses a basic problem. 
My research has uncovered numerous 
examples of companies where labor re- 
lations, to all intents and purposes, 
steals the show. A typical case is that of 
Company X, a manufacturing concern, 
where a union local president became 
labor relations manager and was sub- 
sequently named vice president of in- 
dustrial relations. After one year in of- 
fice, the non-labor relations staff mem- 
bers in the industrial relations depart- 
ment had been reduced from 86 to 37 


*Examples and quoted comments throughout 
this article are taken from confidential corres- 
pondence and interviews obtained during the 
course of a research project on administrative 
problems in industrial relations currently being 
conducted by the author. 
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while the number of labor relations 
staff had remained unchanged. This 
vice president did not appoint a labor 
relations manager to serve under him, 
but devoted all his energies to grap- 
pling with the union himself. When 
asked who headed up the personnel 
management activities in his depart- 
ment, he had difficulty in remembering 
the man’s name—though he was his 
immediate subordinate. 

In companies of this type, the vice 
president or industrial relations direc- 
tor often handles labor relations him- 
self with the aid of several subordi- 
nates while personnel administration 
is left to an employment manager and 
a few clerks. If on the other hand the 
industrial relations director turns over 
labor relations to an aggressive man- 
ager, the personnel side of the equa- 
tion may be even more out of balance. 

In such organizations, labor relations 
executives have more prestige than 
“personnel” people. They usually get 
more attention from top management, 
the press, and the public. As in the case 
just cited, they are often promoted to 
vice president of industrial relations, 
where they continue to emphasize la- 
bor relations at the expense of person- 
nel administration. 

This problem of relative emphasis 
appears to be partly a consequence of 
the personal attributes, skills, and in- 
clinations of the industrial relations di- 
rector. Every specialist tends to give 
pride of place to his own area of spe- 
cial knowledge, if for no other reason 
than only here does he feel thoroughly 
at home. 
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Over-emphasis on labor relations 
also follows from top management at- 
titudes and the organizational climate 
generally—the over-all company poli- 
cies toward workers and organized la- 
bor. Further, of course, there is a cer- 
tain glamour surrounding the collec- 
tive bargaining process. Labor rela- 
tions problems make headlines; their 
importance is attested by the federal 
legislation needed to establish adequate 
controls in this area. By contrast, per- 
sonnel procedures and practices are 
viewed with skepticism and suspicion. 
Indeed, they are often regarded as the 
sinister weapons of managers who are 
bent upon manipulating workers 
against their will. 


Two Approaches to the Problem 


There appear to be two alternative 
approaches to the problem of redress- 
ing the balance. One is to select a man 
of broader outlook for the top spot in 
the industrial relations department. 
This approach also requires that his 
immediate subordinates—the mana- 
gers in charge of labor relations and 
personnel administration—be equal in 
stature. 

The second alternative is to divorce 
the two functions completely, assign- 
ing their respective heads to two dif- 
ferent superiors. In one large multi- 
plant food processing company which 
has followed this course, the labor re- 
lations duties in the central office are 
assigned to a labor relations manager, 
whereas the personnel functions are 
performed by a vice president of per- 
sonnel administration. Their rank and 
status vary, as their titles indicate. The 


vice president occupies the executive 
suite in the company’s new office build- 
ing, while the labor relations manager 
has his headquarters in another office 
near the factory installations. Another 
company in the same industry has a 
similar pattern of organization. Here 
the vice president of personnel admin- 
istration has his offices next to those 
of the president and other top com- 
pany executives, while the labor rela- 
tions manager and his staff are located 
several floors away amid routine office 
functions—but, significantly, within 
easy reach of the company’s legal di- 
vision. 

Organizational arrangements of this 
kind result in personnel administra- 
tion’s being focused primarily on sal- 
aried employees, while labor relations 
is more closely aligned with line man- 
agement. Though this may lead to the 
neglect of personnel administration 
functions for non-salaried employees, 
the separation has certain advantages. 
As a member of a personnel research 
organization has pointed out: 

I believe it is necessary to separate the 

personnel from the labor relations func- 

tion. The latter is a legalistic function 
surrounding the relationships between the 
two formal organizations—the company 
and the union or unions. Special legal 
training, constant vigilance, and in some 
cases, a hostile and even paranoid attitude 
are required. The goals, the attitudes and 
training involved in personnel are quite 
different from that required by labor re- 
lations. The two functions in many re- 
spects are antagonistic. Too often an in- 
dustrial relations department is much 
more a labor relations department than 

a personnel department, and the labor 

contract becomes the tail that wags the 
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personnel dog. Some managements are 

beginning to appreciate this fact and have 

already separated the two functions. I 

think we shall see more of this separation 

in the future. 

However, most experts agree that 
the two functions are interrelated and 
interdependent—that effective person- 
nel administration can benefit labor 
relations, and vice versa. Separating 
the two functions not only tends—as 
has been noted—to limit personnel ad- 
ministration to salaried employees 
only; it prevents the coordination and 
integration of the management func- 
tions pertaining to basic employer- 
employee relationships. 


The Industrial Relations Grab-Bag 


Let us consider another aspect of in- 
dustrial relations which varies greatly 
among companies—the assigning of 
miscellaneous tasks to the industrial 
relations department which do not 
strictly fall within its province. 

There appears to be a growing tend- 
ency to make the industrial relations 
department a dumping ground of un- 
wanted but necessary functions.’ In 
every company, there are a number of 
managerial functions which executives 
regard as (a) burdens interfering with 
their normal jobs, (b) unpleasant and 
therefore undesirable, or (c) so gen- 
eral that no clear-cut practices in as- 
signing them have emerged. In vary- 
ing degrees, these unwanted functions 
tend to wind up in the industrial rela- 
tions department. 


This use of the industrial relations 
7D. E. McFarland, “The Forward Look for the 


Industrial Relations Director,” The Personnel 
Administrator, April, 1956, pp. 6-9, 24-29. 
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department as a_ jack-of-all-trades 
strikes hardest at the personnel admin- 
istrator. The various labor relations 
functions—negotiating and adminis- 
tering the union-management agree- 
ment, processing formal grievances, 
disciplinary action, and the adjudica- 
tion of disputes taken to arbitration— 
are fairly well standardized. By con- 
trast, the content of the personnel ad- 
ministrator’s job varies widely from 
one company to the next and his activ- 
ity is thus more likely to become a 
catch-all. 

The dumping of miscellaneous func- 
tions on the industrial relations de- 
partment is not only frustrating to the 
industrial relations executive person- 
ally—it may well prevent the depart- 
ment from getting on with its proper 
job. As one industrial relations direc- 
tor remarked: 

One of the troubles at my company is 

that they use personnel as the dumping 

ground for all kinds of things. We have 

been kept terrifically busy lately, but a 

lot of it is stuff you don’t usually find in 

a personnel department. Every time some- 

thing comes up that they want handled 

and they don’t know exactly where to put 
it, they give it to us. That way we have to 
spend half our time doing things that 
aren’t really the job of a personnel man. 


® A corollary of the fact that the industrial rela- 
tions department is loaded down with unwanted 
functions is that it frequently fails to obtain 
some highly necessary ones. Research is the out- 
standing example of a vital function that is all 
too often absent from industrial relations de- 
partments. Thus, a study by the Industrial Rela- 
tions Center of the University of Minnesota found 
that only 18 per cent of the manufacturing firms 
surveyed had an industrial relations research 
program. See T. A. Kunde and L. C. Ander- 
sen, “Industrial Relations Policies and Practices 
in Manufacturing Firms,” PERsonNEL, Jan. 1956, 
p. 309. 
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Discussing the same problem, another 
industrial relations director said: 


I’ve lost quite a few of the functions I 
used to have, but this is a good thing for 
me. They took away a lot of my head- 
aches and that means I can concentrate on 
my main problems. Take our new golf 
course, for example. When we bought 
that, I was afraid they were going to 
make me run it. I’m sure glad they didn’t 
put that in my department. Another thing 
they took away from my department is 
the recruiting and training of engineers. 

I feel that these activities really belong 

to the engineers, and that they can de- 

velop their own programs. 

Of course, not all industrial relations 
directors object to having borderline 
functions thrust on them. I recall one 
who commented, “No work should be 
considered unworthy of the personnel 
director’s attention.” But this attitude 


seems to be more generally regarded 
in the profession as a species of empire 


building: 


You and I know personnel directors who 
occupy positions of considerable status in 
the managerial line-up. Unfortunately we 
know many more directors whose status 
is, to say the least, questionable. Among 
this latter group you may find individuals 
who go in for volume rather than level 
of work. It may be extremely important 
to this group to bring together under 
their control every minor housekeeping 
function they can get their hands on. 
They end up by doing all the routine per- 
sonnel chores the line management is 
glad to get rid of. Such personnel direc- 
tors are extremely busy people, but their 
total contribution to their company re- 
mains relatively small.” 


’ F. J. Householder, “New Management Think- 
ing Lifts Personnel Man’s Status,” Personnel 
Journal, Vol. 35, No. 8 (Jan. 1957), p. 288, 


While it cannot be denied that, as 
the company grows, the industrial re- 
lations department must grow with it, 
this type of normal, healthy growth is 
of a different order from expansion 
through the addition of unwanted or 
unrelated functions. The question at 
issue, of course, is, how do we deter- 
mine whether a particular activity — 
properly falls within the jurisdicton 
of the industrial relations department? 
To answer this qustion, we must con- 
sider first how far it is possible to de- 
fine the limits of the industrial rela- 
tions function at all. 


Defining the Limits 


Management theory supports the 
view that each function of a business 
can be defined carefully enough to dis- 
tinguish it from others so that it may 
be assigned to a specific locus within 
the organization. In my research I have 
found no reason to suspect that the 
industrial relations function cannot be 
defined in this way. However, it ap- 
pears that standards whereby the lim- 
its of the function can be determined 
have not yet been clearly established. 

The fact that there are few, if any, 
standards for determining whether the 
assignment of a particular function to 
the industrial relations department is 
in line with sound management theory 
and practice does not, of course, mean 
that such standards cannot be devised. 
Actually, major functions—the large 
blocks of responsibility that ordinarily 
do not shift from time to time—can be 
allocated in ways that either further or 
inhibit the achievement of industrial 
relations goals. Assuming that these 
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goals have been clarified, there seems 
to be no reason why yardsticks should 
not be set up for determining whether 
a particular function is appropriate to 
the industrial relations department or 
not. 


Three Suggested Standards 


To this end, three standards can be 
suggested: (1) The function could not 
be better performed by some other de- 
partment. (2) It should be clearly and 
significantly related to worker-man- 
agement relationships. (3) It should be 
compatible with the goals of sound 
human relations. 

Though logic would dictate that cost 
and efficiency are the prime factors de- 
termining the assignment of functions 
within the organization, in actual 
practice other matters, such as the 
“halo effect” surrounding a dynamic 
executive with a successful record, fre- 
quently influence the decision. A suc- 
cessful executive is often assigned 
more functions than a less effective 
one, regardless of the fact that the lat- 
ter’s department would be the more 
appropriate choice. 

By applying the first standard, this 
subjective element is eliminated. It in- 
sures that the decision to place a par- 
ticular function under the industrial 
relations director depends not on how 
hard he is willing to work, or on how 
often he plays golf with the company 
president, or on his ability to get along 
with others, but on the relative cost 
and efficiency of alternative arrange- 
ments. 

The second standard insures that the 
industrial relations department is not 
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burdened with activities that do not 
contribute significantly to worker- 
management relationships. Actually, 
the number of activities furthering 
these relationships is often over-esti- 
mated. However, the test should be 
whether or not an activity substantially 
aids in developing a better relationship 
between the company and its employ- 
ees. For example, while plant charity 
drives require the participation of 
workers they do not directly further 
worker-management relations. There 
is no prima facie reason, therefore, for 
assigning this activity to the industrial 
relations department and the applica- 
tion of our other standards may in fact 
indicate that it would be more wisely 
assigned elsewhere. 

Our third criterion holds that func- 
tions that are inimical to satisfactory 
human relationships should not be as- 
signed to the industrial relations de- 
partment. Clearly, an assignment of 
this type would conflict with one of 
the department’s chief aims—the de- 
velopment and improvement of hu- 
man relations. Managing the plant pro- 
tection force is a good illustration. Of 
necessity such activities as guarding, 
pass and lunch-box inspection, rule en- 
forcement, and safety checks contrast 
sharply with concepts of trust and 
with harmonious interpersonal rela- 
tions. Charity drives, again, involve the 
risk of widening the gap in under- 
standing between the company and its 
employees. 

The accompanying chart shows six 
selected functions which appear to be 
relatively undesirable for assignment to 
the industrial relations department ac- 
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Relative Unsuitability of Selected Functions for Assignment 
to Industrial Relations Department 


Function 


Payroll 

Suggestion systems 
Cafeterias 

Plant protection 
Charity drives 

Time and motion study 


Best performed 
in other depart- 
ments 


Not sound 
human re- 
lations 


x 


Not related to 
worker-manage- 
ment relations 





cording to the three criteria outlined 
here. 

Although it is based on subjective 
judgments, the chart indicates that 
these particular functions, which are 
frequently assigned to industrial rela- 
tions departments, are not compatible 
with the criteria described. Thus, while 
the function of suggestion systems fails 
on only one count, the other functions 
fail to meet at least two of the stand- 
ards, and one fails on all three. Doubt- 
less some managers will disagree with 
the classification shown here, but in 
my opinion the chart depicts a relative- 
ly conservative analysis. 

Of the six functions, only two—pay- 
roll and suggestion systems—are di- 
rectly concerned with worker-manage- 
ment relations. While the other func- 
tions listed do involve activities of 
workers, there is no evidence that they 
have any significant effect on worker- 
management relationships. In any 
event, the industrial relations depart- 
ment would still be able to influence 
the human relations aspects of these 
activities if they were assigned to more 
appropriate departments. 


The chart also throws additional 
light on the line-staff problem men- 
tioned earlier. The six functions are 
quite clearly /ine functions in the sense 
that they can best be performed with- 
in the scope and jurisdiction of a com- 
mand authority. They do not involve 
the research and advisory duties tradi- 
tionally associated with staff work and 
even if they did, this assistance could 
be given without the necessity for con- 
tinuous command jurisdiction. They 
are best described as service activities; 
our analysis points to the weakness of 
defining staff relationships as service 
rather than authority relationships. 


Objections to Setting Standards 


Since, as we have noted, not all ex- 
ecutives are opposed to the idea of the 
industrial relations department’s accu- 
mulating functions without pattern or 
purpose, it is pertinent to ask whether 
the standards we have described are 
realistic and useful. An examination 
of some possible objections to our an- 
alysis may prove helpful in answering 
this question. 

First, there will undoubtedly be 
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some unwillingness to accept the value 
judgments implied in this analysis. 
Personnel men, like other human be- 
ings, are understandably sensitive to 
any kind of analysis that can be con- 
strued as criticism. To some, it may 
appear we are implying that certain 
types of work are less worthy and re- 
spectable than others and are “beneath” 
the industrial relations department's 
attention. It should be emphasized, 
therefore, that no such hierarchy of 
work based on relative judgments of 
value or worth has been intended. On 
the other hand, it must be pointed out 
that the assignment of responsibilities 
to the industrial relations department 
primarily because no one else wants 
them hardly enhances their worth in 
the eyes of the industrial relations ex- 
ecutive, not to mention the fact that 
such activities are often incompatible 
with the basic objectives of his depart- 
ment. 

Second, industrial relations execu- 
tives who like to be free-wheeling in 
their methods of operation may object 
to our analysis on the grounds that it 
represents an undesirable restriction on 
the freedom of management action. 
Such administrators prefer fluidity in 
assignments; they like to play every- 
thing by ear and resist the idea of be- 
ing pinned down to definite areas of 
responsibility. The assumption that re- 
sponsibilities can be assigned on a 
rational, planned basis contrasts sharp- 
ly with their methods of operation. 

Undoubtedly, the rigidities imposed 
by the kind of analysis we have made 
here will cause discomfort to the in- 
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dustrial relations director bent on en- 
larging the boundaries of his manage- 
rial domain. Whatever his reasons— 
whether to enhance his status, assure 
his continued acceptance, or increase 
his influence—the notion that there are 
limits to the size, activities, and func- 
tions of his department will be dis- 
quieting. 

However, objections on the grounds 
of undue rigidity are basically ration- 
alizations which are not supported by 
careful thought. Personnel executives 
cannot be anarchists; an organization 
is held together by a network of ac- 
cepted relationships among its mem- 
bers. The aggressive industrial relations 
executive will at some point reach the 
limits beyond which his energies will 
misdirect him. He persists in his expan- 
sionist tendencies only at the cost of 
losing all he has striven for. It would be 
wise for him to think through the 
problem of determining where these 
limits are, and to focus on the long- 
run welfare of his department and his 
company. 

Third, it will be argued that this an- 
alysis entails undue hindrance to the 
development of the industrial relations 
executive—an objection that goes right 
to the core of the executive function.’® 
The discovery that executives who are 
too narrowly specialized are limited in 
their promotability has intensified the 
search for the executive generalist and 
has even led some companies to aban- 


*R. Likert, “Developing Patterns of Manage- 
ment: II,” in American Management Association 
General Management Series No. 182, Changing 
Patterns and Concepts of Management, p. 12. 
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don the use of the organization chart 
altogether. Be that as it may, it is 
nevertheless arguable that the desire to 
develop executive generalists tends to 
obscure the necessity for staff special- 
ists. Actually, the need for generalists 
can be exaggerated. Few executives 
reach the level in the hierarchy that 
requires the completely generalist 
point of view. In most cases, what is 
needed is the balanced effort required 
for the performance of both specific 
skills and general responsibilities. 

Industrial relations work especially 
suffers from the generalist philosophy. 
This furthers the unfortunate impres- 
sion that “anybody can do personnel 
work,” along with the even more ill- 
advised idea that “anybody who is 
worth anything can do everything.” 
The industrial relations director who 
believes that what is good for his de- 
partment is good for the company as a 
whole naturally finds it hard to accept 
the broad, general welfare of the com- 
pany as a reason for curtailing plans 
for the aggrandizement of his own par- 
ticular bailiwick. 

Finally, it will be objected that the 
functions of the industrial relations de- 
partment are in many ways too intan- 
gible to be subjected to the precise kind 
of definition that has been suggested 
here. This argument belongs to the 
same order of thinking which believes 
that while the jobs of production or 
office workers can be defined, those of 


executives cannot. If the scope of in- 
dustrial relations cannot be delineated, 
it follows that it is impossible to deline- 
ate the scope of any department. Or- 
ganization patterns then become sub- 
ject to chance. Principles no longer 
govern organizational phenomena, and 
a state of anarchy results. 

In conclusion, it may be said that ex- 
cursions into the realm of theory are 
potentially disturbing to personnel ex- 
ecutives, for they imply a questioning 
of current practices and point to the 
need for change. Moreover, the pres- 
sure of day-to-day problems allows lit- 
tle time for examining the philosophy 
of what we are doing—the theory that 
inevitably underlies daily practice. 
These conditions contribute substance 
to the increasing volume of criticism 
directed at personnel executives and at 
the field of industrial relations gener- 
ally. The core of this criticism centers 
on the obscure and indefinite goals of 
personnel administrators. 

If the philosophy of staff authority 
is to govern the practice of industrial 
relations, its most far-reaching aim is 
to help other departments do the ac- 
tual personnel and labor relations 
work. The often-quoted ideal of self- 
liquidation, though as yet unattained, 
is well summed up in the straightfor- 
ward statement of one industrial rela- 
tions man: “We try to stick with the 
philosophy that we don’t do anything 
we can get someone else to do.” 





For the company that is thinking of adopting a 
Comprehensive medical plan, The Travelers’ ex- 
perience with this relatively new type of cover- 
age may well be worth pondering. 


Can Employers Afford 
Comprehensive Medical Plans? 


S. GWYN DULANEY 


Second Vice President 
The Travelers Insurance Company 


As oF December 31, 1957, an esti- 
mated 13,262,000 people were covered 
by Group Broad Form Medical Insur- 
ance, generally known as “Major Med- 
ical and Comprehensive.” The Trav- 
elers was one of the first insurance 
companies offering this still relatively 
new type of coverage and is one of 
the largest writers in this field. A sub- 
stantial portion of its business has now 
been in force long enough to permit 
careful analysis of the results to date. 
The conclusions we have drawn from 
this analysis have, we believe, some in- 
teresting implications for employers 
which I propose to discuss in this 
article. 

Before reviewing our experience 
with Comprehensive medical insur- 
ance, a brief look at its forerunner, 
Group Medical Insurance (hospital, 


surgical, and medical benefits) is nec- 
essary. Group Medical Insurance be- 
gan in the late 30’s and received its 
greatest impetus during and after 
World War II. The tremendous surge 
in coverage at that time resulted from 
the freeze on wages and the introduc- 
tion of fringe benefits into collective 
bargaining. As we all know, these 
benefits did not disappear after the 
freeze on wage increases had been re- 
moved. On the contrary, they have 
become an increasing feature of the 
collective-bargaining picture. 
Virtually all these Hospital and 
Surgical benefit plans had common 
characteristics. The surgical portion of 
the plan provided specific amounts for 
specific operations. Medical expense, 
when included, provided a fixed dol- 


lar amount per visit for either in-hos- 
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pital visits or in-hospital plus home 
and office visits. Diagnostic laboratory 
and X-ray charges arising from proce- 
dures performed out of the hospitals 
were frequently covered either on a 
specified fee basis or for a maximum 
allowance, such as $50, for diagnostic 
work done with respect to any one 
accident or disease. Hospital benefits 
provided for the reimbursement of the 
costs of hospitalization—both the per 
diem charge and such miscellaneous 
hospital charges as operating room, 
X-ray, laboratory examinations, cost of 
oxygen and its administration, anes- 
thetics, drugs, etc. 

In the provision of hospital benefits, 
two general philosophies competed 
for attention. One was the service ap- 
proach, which provided, in general, 
semi-private accommodations for a 
limited period of time; the other of- 
fered a maximum number of dollars 
per day of confinement for a specified 
number of days. From the point of 
view of cost, the service approach ob- 
viously had the weakness of being 
open to inflationary trends, whereas 
the maximum dollar-per-day concept 
limited the effect of inflation and in- 
troduced the element of co-insurance 
(provided the maximum specified was 
below the normal daily charge of hos- 
pitals in the area.) The fixed-dollar 
concept presented some complications, 
however, for a nationwide organiza- 
tion, inasmuch as the semi-private 
charge in some rural areas of the South 
was (and still is) less than half the 
charge for the same accommodations 
in certain sections of the West coast 


and of the East. It should be noted, 


however, that under both the service 
approach and the maximum-dollar- 
per-day approach the employee was 
reimbursed for his first dollar of hos- 
pital expense. 

In retrospect, many of us can find 
fault with this initial hospital benefit 
concept and will readily admit that it 
would have been better if the original 
plans had provided a reasonable de- 
ductible to eliminate small inconse- 
quential claims and to discourage the 
excessive use of hospital facilities. Irre- 
spective of this factor, however, we 
must recognize that first dollar bene- 
fits have been provided under group 
plans for the past 25 years and that an 
estimated 121,000,000 people are now 
protected with respect to first dollar 
hospital expense. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that first dollar plans are de- 
manded and expected by employees 
and, to a large extent, by the public 
in general. 


Enter Major Medical 
Although these basic plans did 


much to lessen the financial strain 
when illness struck, two problems 
arose out of their operation. First, they 
did not provide adequately for the 
cost of serious or prolonged illness; 
and, second, with the increasing cost 
of medical care, the benefits had to be 
repeatedly revised and the cost of the 
plans modified accordingly. In 1948, 
the insurance industry took the first 
step toward eliminating the former 
problem when it introduced a new 
type of plan—Group Major Medical 
Insurance—designed to supplement 
existing base plans. 
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In developing this expanded ap- 
_ proach, certain safeguards were intro- 

duced: (1) an out-of-pocket deducti- 
ble, applicable after the existing spe- 
cific basic benefits were paid and/or 
to those medical expenses not pro- 
vided for by existing basic benefits; 
(2) co-insurance applicable to all ex- 
penses in excess of basic benefits plus 
the deductible, to insure the employ- 
ee’s cooperation in holding medical 
expenses within reasonable limits; and 
(3) an over-all maximum limit of lia- 
bility per individual insured, generally 
$5,000 or $10,000. 

Although some apprehension was 
felt, the early experiments with Major 
Medical did not lead to the abuses 
and excessive costs that had been an- 
ticipated, and by the early 1950’s the 
new coverage was well established. 

Major Medical, in turn, was suc- 
ceeded by Comprehensive Medical Ex- 
pense Insurance, which integrated into 
one indivisible plan, first, a small de- 
ductible, and second, the reimburse- 
ment of all medical charges, includ- 
ing those formerly provided by basic 
benefits, up to a specified maximum 
with co-insurance applying through- 
out. Such plans not only provided for 
catastrophic illness but also remedied 
the second and minor defect of exist- 
ing base plans in that they removed 
the necessity for rewriting contracts 
and reissuing certificates because of 
the increasing cost of medical ex- 
penses. Benefits under Comprehen- 
sive automatically retain their relation- 
ship to hospital and medical charges 
no matter how fast such charges in- 
crease because, in general, the “inside 
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limits” (the specific limits used in base 
plans, such as a surgical fee schedule, 
and a maximum dollar amount per 
day for hospital charges or for doc- 
tor’s visits) have been eliminated. The 
Comprehensive plan depends solely 
upon a small deductible plus co-insur- 
ance, with the employee paying 20 per 
cent or 25 per cent of the bill to keep 
medical expenses within reasonable 
limits. 


Increased Medical Costs 


At this point, before considering 
our experience with Comprehensive 
plans, it should perhaps be empha- 
sized that there has been a constant 
and steady increase in the cost of med- 
ical care over the past decade. As an 
example, claims paid by the Travelers 
in 1955 under one negotiated plan 
covering several hundred thousand 
individuals residing in every state in 
the union averaged $11.75 a day for 
semi-private care; three years later the 
average nationwide cost of the same 
semi-private care for this same group 
was $14.49 a day—an increase of 23 
per cent. Our studies, as one would 
expect, also show a direct relationship 
between the increasing cost of semi- 
private care and the increasing cost 
of such items as miscellaneous hospi- 
tal charges, out-of-hospital diagnostic 
charges, and even doctors’ fees. Re- 
gardless of the inherent reasons that 
make some risks better than others, it 
must be accepted that hospital charges 
and the cost of medical care will go 
on increasing at the rate of approxi- 
mately 7 per cent per year into the 
foreseeable future, and that the factors 
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accounting for this ever-growing cost 
are essentially beyond the control of 
either insurance companies or the pur- 
chasers of group insurance. 


Weaknesses of Comprehensive Plans 


Our experience has shown that a 
hospital benefit plan with a reasonable 
dollar per day maximum reimburse- 
ment is more conservative, with re- 
spect to future cost, than a plan pro- 
viding semi-private accommodations. 
We are also convinced that a specific 
fee surgical schedule, which is meas- 
urable and predictable with consider- 
able accuracy, offers definite long- 
range cost advantages over any plan 
providing a reimbursement to the em- 
ployee of 80 per cent of the doctor’s 
reasonable charges (determining what 
is “reasonable” must take into consid- 
eration not only the services rendered, 
but also the doctor’s own skill and 
experience.) Reviewing our experience 
with Comprehensive plans to date, we 
have come to the conclusion that a 
base plan with inside limits plus Ma- 
jor Medical is more conservative and 
is not so susceptible to the effects of 
increasing costs or to inflationary 
trends as a Comprehensive medical 
expense plan. This reasoning is based 
on the following considerations: 

1. When basic first dollar benefits 
are supplemented by Major Medical, 
the employee pays a reasonable amount 
out of his own pocket after the speci- 
fied base benefits are paid and before 
the Major Medical plan becomes oper- 
ative. (This is known in the industry 
as a “corridor deductible.”) A deduc- 
tible of $100 to $500 graduated accord- 


ing to salary is not unusual. By con- 
trast, Comprehensive plans, by their 
very nature, embody only a very small 
initial deductible, such as a flat $25 or 
$50. The effect of inflation on medical 
costs for basic plus Major Medical pro- 
grams is, therefore, “damped out” to 
a considerable extent by the inside dol- 
lar limits and the corridor deductibles 
which introduce a substantial degree 
of co-insurance, whereas Comprehen- 
sive plans are affected instantaneously 
and directly by inflationary trends. 

2. Basic hospital benefits  specifi- 
cally, and surgical schedules by impli- 
cation, require total disability in order 
for the individual to become eligible 
for reimbursement. It is logical, there- 
fore, to supplement such plans with a 
Major Medical approach that also re- 
quires total disability (though, of 
course, here I do not mean total and 
permanent) to trigger a claim. Under 
a conservative Major Medical plan of 
this type, those charges which arise 
out of the specific cause that occa- 
sioned the disability and are incurred 
within 30 days prior to, during, or six 
months subsequent to such disability 
are used to satisfy the deductible. They 
are considered as covered charges 
during the benefit period which, in 
general, has a maximum limit of two 
years. Comprehensive, on the other 
hand, is, in general, written either on 
the more liberal per-cause basis, with 
total disability not required, or on the 
calendar-year, all-cause basis whereby 
all charges incurred by an individual 
in a calendar year, regardless of cause, 
are used to satisfy the deductible and, 
thereafter, constitute covered charges. 
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Now, obviously, any selected deducti- 
ble can be satisfied more easily under 
the all-cause calendar-year approach 
than under the one-cause benefit-pe- 
riod approach. Consequently, under 
the all-cause type of plan, once the de- 
ductible has been satisfied every med- 
ical expense incurred during the year, 
no matter how trivial, becomes reim- 
bursable. Chronics, even though never 
disabled, will receive benefits from 
such a plan each year. Consider, for 
example, the case of the non-disabled 
diabetic. After he has paid $50 in in- 
sulin treatment (an amount that would 
satisfy the deductible on most calen- 
dar-year plans) he is covered not only 
for the rest of his diabetic expenses 
during the year but for every minor 
medical expense he may also incur. 

3. Under Comprehensive plans, the 
percentage increase in claims from one 
year to the next can be considerably 
greater than the percentage increase in 
medical costs. The following example, 
showing similar Comprehensive med- 
ical expense claims in two years when 
medical costs increased 10 per cent 
while resulting claim payments in- 
creased 20 per cent, will illustrate this 
point: 

Year 
1st 2nd Incr. 

Medical expenses $100 $110 10% 
Deductible 50 | 
Remainder “50. “60 “20%, 
Reimbursed by 

Comprehensive 


(20% co-insurance) 40 48 20% 


4. A substantial percentage of group 
contracts is directly or indirectly tied 
to labor negotiations, and even where 
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negotiations do not enter the picture, 
employers generally want to be able to 
budget their insurance costs within 
reasonable limits. Admittedly, basic 
benefits with inside limits plus Major 
Medical have to be revised from time 
to time to bring them into line with 
increasing medical costs. But each such 
revision and its resulting cost can 
either be bargained collectively or, 
where it is not subject to negotiations, 
communicated to employees in the 
form of replacing certificates which 
bring home to them both the increased 
benefits and the increased cost borne 
by the company. Under a Comprehen- 
sive plan, on the other hand, with its 
built-in “escalator clause,” benefits as 
well as employer costs automatically 
increase as fast as the costs of medical 
care increase. No change takes place 
in the contract, with the result that 
the employer finds himself assuming 
the added cost without one iota of 
credit or recognition on the part of his 
employees. As a rule, the increased ex- 
penditure gets no credit whatever at 
the bargaining table and goes unno- 
ticed until the cost of the plan has 
risen so far out of line that the com- 
pany tries to revise and restrict the 
benefits. When this happens, the em- 
ployees or the bargaining unit are 
likely to react violently to what they 
regard as management’s unfair efforts 
to take away something that now be- 
longs to them. 

While the advantages of a conserva- 
tive Comprehensive plan—the deduct- 
ible and co-insurance—are readily ap- 
parent, the abandonment of inside lim- 
its, such as a specific surgical schedule, 
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eliminates valuable guide posts, and 
their substitution by deductibles and 
co-insurance presents some problems 
of cost control. These problems are 
magnified if the deductible and the 
amount of co-insurance are not large 
enough to give the employee a strong 
incentive to keep medical expenses 
within strictly necessary limits. Un- 
fortunately, during the few years that 
Comprehensive insurance has been in 
existence, the tendency has not been 
to retain or to increase the amount of 
deductible and the degree of co-insur- 
ance. Nor has the possibility of includ- 
ing inside limits within the Compre- 
hensive framework been considered. 
On the contrary, the trend has been 
toward ever increased liberalization. 


In-Full Comprehensive Plans 


The original Comprehensive ap- 
proach involving an across-the-board 
deductible has not found wide accept- 
ance by employees or their represen- 
tatives, and the public in general has 
not been willing to relinquish the first 
dollar concept in return for the addi- 
tional coverage for catastrophic illness. 
Thus, forced by competition stimu- 
lated by the demands of the buyers, 
insurance companies have been offer- 
ing so-called “in full” Comprehensive 
plans, or possibly, I should say, “com- 
prehensive” Comprehensive plans 
which are hybrids between base bene- 
fits, as previously provided, and the 
original Comprehensive idea. 

These in-full plans with their de- 
ductibles applying to only a portion of 
the cover produce a very low degree 
of co-insurance. For example, a survey 


of claims on one calendar-year Com- 
prehensive plan providing $500 of hos- 
pital benefits in full, 80 per cent co- 
insurance thereafter, a $300 surgical 
schedule with 80 per cent co-insurance 
for all charges in excess of the sched- 
ule, and a small deductible applying 
to other benefits showed that total co- 
insurance for all claims during the 
year amounted to only slightly over 5 
per cent. Obviously, employees under 
such a plan soon discover that private 
rooms and private nurses are easily 
within their financial reach, irrespec- 
tive of whether they are actually in 
need of such deluxe services or not. 
Such plans undoubtedly provide for 
the convenience of the employee; in 
fact, they take care of his whims to 
such an extent that prescription items, 
such as vitamins, aspirins, and so on, 
become available to him for 20-cent 
dollars. The benefits provided begin 
to resemble the unlimited medical care 
which has been tried by certain foreign 
governments with disastrous cost re- 
sults. There is every reason to believe 
that if individual companies attempt 
to provide unlimited medical care 
(and some of the Comprehensive plans 
are coming very close to this) the re- 
sults will be equally disastrous. 

Our financial experience with vari- 
ous types of benefit plans may be of 
interest in this connection. For the 
benefit period plan with total disabil- 
ity required, it has been more than 
satisfactory. These plans have pro- 
duced loss ratios below our expecta- 
tions and it is worth noting that poli- 
cyholders with this type of plan have 
expressed the opinion that it has ade- 
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quately covered the cost of catastro- 
phic illness. For the benefit period 
plan without total disability required, 
our experience has not been so good, 
but can still be classed as normal in- 
asmuch as it has been within the range 
of our rate structure. On the calendar- 
year, all-cause type plan, in most cases 
our loss ratios have been high, result- 
ing in increased cost to the employer. 
With respect to the so-called “in full” 
Comprehensive plans, our loss ratios, 
in general, have been unsatisfactory 
and radical rate adjustments are in the 
making. 

In considering loss ratios on Com- 
prehensive, it must be kept in mind 
that this type of insurance is relatively 
new. In our opinion, loss ratios will 
get even worse as employees become 
familiar with the benefits provided. 
On the calendar-year type, loss ratios 
in succeeding years feel the effects of 
inflation, long-term chronic illnesses, 
and deductible carryover provisions to 
the point where, in our experience, in- 
crease of 20 per cent or more are not 
at all unusual. 


Some Case Histories 


The actual experience of some large 
companies that have ventured into the 
Comprehensive field may serve as illus- 
trations. One of our risks—a company 
with 9,000 employees—had a typical 


basic hospital-surgical-medical _ pro- 
gram, under which the average em- 
ployee and dependent claim cost came 
to about $5 per employee. At one of 
the company’s plants employing 700 
workers, a superimposed type Major 
Medical plan with a normal deducti- 
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ble and a two-year benefit period with 
total disability required was estab- 
lished. As a result, the over-all incurred 
claim cost per month per employee 
rose to about $5.50. At another loca- 
tion with about 900 employees, the bas- 
ic type plan was replaced by a calen- 
dar-year Comprehensive plan with a 
substantial area of full coverage. The 
average incurred claim cost for this 
unit is now about $11 per month per 
employee and is still rising. It should 
be emphasized that this employer has 
a highly effective industrial relations 
department and cooperated closely at 
both locations with our claim repre- 
sentatives. 

A second risk of about 40,000 em- 
ployees established a calendar-year 
Comprehensive plan with in-full cov- 
erage areas on two units involving 
about 1,400 employees. The claim cost 
on these units is about $9 per employee 
per month while the corresponding 
cost for the remaining employees cov- 
ered by the base plan is about $5. 

A third example is a company of 
6,600 employees which came to us as 
a calendar-year Comprehensive risk 
with substantial in-full benefits. Before 
the end of the first year, claim costs 
had reached $8.80 per month per em- 
ployee and were still rising. This cost 
greatly exceeded expectations, and 
rather than accept the substantial rate 
increase indicated, the employer has 
revised the plan, with a minor increase 
in premium, eliminating in-full bene- 
fits, and substantially increasing the 
degree of co-insurance. In view of the 
degree of co-insurance that is now ap- 
plicable, I believe that this risk will 
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show acceptable experience in the fu- 
ture, but I should have hated to have 
been in the shoes of this company’s in- 
dustrial relations director when he had 
to explain the very substantial cutback 
in benefits to employees. 


Need for Conservatism 


From these observations, it may per- 
haps be concluded that we are opposed 
to Comprehensive plans. Far from this 
being the case, we are perfectly ready 
to underwrite the most liberal plans 
any company insists upon, provided 
the price is right. After all, if the price 
is right, it is the company’s dollars we 
are going to be spending. We do feel, 
however, that we have an obligation 
to furnish sound underwriting advice 
and to recommend conservatism in 
this relatively new field of insurance 
benefits. Our experience has convinced 
us that any Comprehensive plan 
should have an adequate across-the- 
board deductible and preferably some 
built-in limitations. Certainly, we ques- 
tion the soundness of giving the doc- 
tor, the hospital, or the employee the 
blank check that many Comprehen- 
sive plans amount to. 

Were I the employer purchasing 
Group Insurance today, I am quite 
sure that my plan would consist of 
base benefits plus Major Medical. The 
base benefits would comprise a surgi- 
cal schedule that automatically in- 
cludes some element of co-insurance 
and furnishes a guide to the surgeon 
by indicating how much the employee 
will receive; hospitalization with a 
dollar limit somewhat under the local 
cost for semi-private services, which 


again would automatically incorporate 
an element of co-insurance; out-of- 
hospital diagnostic, laboratory, and 
X-ray charges on a schedule basis; and 
home and office doctor’s visits with the 
first few visits out for sickness, and 
reimbursement of an amount some- 
what below the normal physicians’ 
charges for the community. The Major 
Medical benefit would be on a total 
disability required basis, and would 
provide for a graduated deductible of 
say, $100 to $500, depending upon sal- 
ary, with the insurance company pay- 
ing 75 per cent and the employee 25 
per cent of the amount by which the 
bills exceeded base benefits plus the 
deductible. 

Under such a plan, I would be in a 
position to closely estimate my future 
costs. While it would undoubtedly have 
to be revised upward from time to 
time as the expense of medical services 
increased, I would be placed in a posi- 
tion where I could evaluate the situa- 
tion and determine my future course 
of action in the light of my company’s 
earnings. Furthermore, were I able to 
provide additional benefits, the em- 
ployees would be aware of them. 

Since the fundamental objective of 
Major Medical and Comprehensive 
plans is unquestionably sound, we can 
expect that the rapid increase in this 
type of coverage will continue in the 
future. I believe, however, that, as in- 
dustry becomes aware of the high cost 
of all-inclusive plans, there will be a 
return to reasonable conservatism in 
this field and that common sense will 
be restored to the Comprehensive pic- 
ture. 





Over the past three decades, some training and 
development practices have gained in favor, while 
others have declined. The prevailing trends 
among leading companies are highlighted in this 
comparative survey. 


Trends in Training and 
Development, 1930-1957 
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Ix rus age of unprecedented change 
and progress, industrial training and 


development practices perform an in- 
dispensable role in the conversion of 
ideas and plans into action and results. 
It would be difficult indeed to conceive 
of successfully molding human re- 
sources in industry for new and greater 
work accomplishments without the use 
of these essential “tools of the trade.” 
Certain training and development prac- 
tices, such as supervisory training, ex- 
ecutive development, in-company pro- 
grams, and university courses, have 
been described and discussed at great 
length in recent years in a wide assort- 
ment of professional journals. Still 
other such practices, while not so well 
publicized, are nevertheless important 
to the success of many businesses. 


The “best practices” for one com- 
pany may differ, of course, from those 
of another; yet countless companies in 
numerous industries are known to use 
many of the same training and devel- 
opment practices. Thus, some sig- 
nificant trends are traceable among 
prominent, progressive American com- 
panies during our nation’s most phe- 
nomenal period of industrial growth 
and expansion—from the 1930's to date. 
Perhaps what these establishments 
found to be most timely and appropri- 
ate for their purposes during the past 
quarter of a century of progress may 
prove to be interesting and helpful 
to other companies seeking to evaluate 
their own current training and devel- 
opment programs. 

The data presented here are partial 
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findings from five surveys conducted 
by the authors of Personnel Manage- 
ment in 1930, 1940, 1947, 1953, and 
1957. In each of these surveys, only out- 
standing companies widely known for 
their highly developed personnel pro- 
grams were included. This was done 
in order to focus survey findings on 
what American industry considered, or 
found to be, “best practices” from 1930 
to 1957. For a brief description of the 
size and design of these five surveys, 
the reader is referred to the authors’ 
article, “Trends in Recruitment and 
Selection Practices,” in the November- 
December, 1958, issue of PERSONNEL. 

The composite findings are shown 
in the accompanying chart. It should 
be added that several of the training 
and development practices shown there 
were first included as survey items in 
1940. Notwithstanding, all listed prac- 
tices have been grouped for discussion 
purposes into three types of long-run 
trends: the upward, the downward, 
and the static or quiescent. 


Upward Trends 


The most striking of all upward 
trends revealed by the chart is the over- 
all tendency on the part of American 
industry to assume more and more re- 
sponsibility for the general education 
of its employees. This is evidenced by 
the long-run increase in the percentage 
of respondents who: 

1. Pay part of their employees’ ex- 
penses for furthering their education. 

2. Employ cooperative students. 

3. Train employees off-the-job. 

4. Conduct special classes for their 
employees. 


Each of these four training and devel- 
opment practices has become increas- 
ingly popular over the years except for 
some curtailments during the re-adjust- 
ment period following World War II. 

The practice of paying part or all of 
employees’ educational expenses in- 
creased from about one-fourth of the 
respondents in 1940 and 1947 to 44 per 
cent in 1953 and subsequently to 61 per 
cent in 1957, During this same period, 
employment of students under in- 
dustry-education cooperative plans 
dropped from 39 per cent in 1940 to 
28 per cent in 1947 but rebounded to 
a new high of 54-55 per cent in 1953 
and 1957. Following an almost identi- 
cal trend, the percentage of respond- 
ents training some or all of their em- 
ployees off-the-job diminished from 
33 in 1940 to 27 in 1947, then increased 
to 40 and 41 respectively in the two 
subsequent surveys. The practice of 
conducting special classes for employ- 
ees followed more or less the same 
trend: 38 per cent of the respondents 
conducted special classes for their em- 
ployees in 1930, 48 per cent in 1940, 
43 per cent in 1947, 60 per cent in 1953, 
and 62 per cent in 1957. 

A second group of practices shown 
in the chart was adopted by an ever- 
larger percentage of respondents until 
sometime between 1953 and 1957 when 
their use began to taper off slightly. 
This group includes: 

1. Foremanship training classes. 

2. Classes held on company time. 

3. Formal apprenticeship programs. 

The 1957 survey was actually taken 
shortly before the last recession began. 
Consequently, the 1957 data do not re- 
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veal the full impact of this business 
decline. Since it is generally conceded, 
however, that training and develop- 
ment costs are among the first to re- 
ceive management’s attention when- 
ever the financial squeeze is on, it could 
be that the 1 to 4 per cent decline in 
the use of these three practices between 
1953 and 1957 was an indication of 
things to come. 

Unlike the practices discussed in de- 
tail so far—with the exception of pay- 
ing part of employees’ expenses for fur- 
thering their education—neither fore- 
manship training classes nor classes 
held on company time underwent a de- 


cline in use between 1940 and 1947. The 
formal apprenticeship programs prac- 
tice was not included as an item in the 
survey series prior to 1947; therefore, 
no data are available to support or re- 
fute what is believed to have been a 
decline in the use of this practice be- 
tween 1940 and 1947. 

Specifically, the practice of holding 
foremanship classes exhibited a strong 
long-run upward trend, tallying 34, 50, 
51, 72, and 71 per cent in five succes- 
sive surveys. Holding classes on com- 
pany time gained greater acceptance 
among respondents from 1940 to 1953 
as indicated by the percentages of 40, 
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43, and 58. By 1957, however, some ta- 
pering off in the use of this practice 
was evident as the percentage dropped 
to 54. 

Although formal apprenticeship pro- 
grams are subject to federal and state 
legislation and, in most states, to 
employer-union-public apprenticeship 
councils (primarily to regulate appren- 
ticeship standards and to service “crit- 
ical” occupational groups), the propor- 
tion of respondents operating such 
programs increased from 1947 to 1953, 
then diminished slightly in 1957—the 
percentages being 34, 45, and 42 per 
cent respectively. 


Downward Trends 


While American industry has con- 
tinued to grow and expand over the 


past quarter of a century, a moderate 
decline has occurred in the use of two 
time-honored training and develop- 
ment practices, namely: 

1. Formal on-the-job training for 
new employees. 

2. Employees’ library. 

As the chart shows, formal on-the- 
job training for new employees is the 
most widely used of all training and 
development practices. Both the 1930 
and 1940 surveys showed that 92 per 
cent of the respondents had formal on- 
the-job training programs. However, 
the surplus of craftsmen and the down- 


grading of many types of semi-skilled 
laborers following World War II ap- 
parently rendered this practice tempo- 
rarily unnecessary to many companies 
and helped to reduce its use to 67 per 
cent by 1947. Some evidence of a re- 
newed dependency on this practice ap- 
peared in the two subsequent surveys 
when the percentage of users increased 
to 87 and 86 per cent respectively. But 
these percentages were still some 5 to 
6 per cent below the pre-war level. 

Employees’ libraries were also more 
common before World War II than 
afterwards, according to the survey 
findings. The decline in the percentage 
of respondents operating such libraries 
has been both moderate and long-run. 
In 1930, the percentage stood at 44. It 
increased to 47 in 1940 before dropping 
off to 35 per cent in 1953 and to 36 per 
cent in 1957. 


Static Trends 


The least common and, at the same 
time, one of the most durable of all 
training and development practices is 
that of running a formally organized 
company school. Throughout the five 
surveys, from 1930 to 1957, the percent- 
age of respondents having a company 
school did not exceed a high of 23 in 
1930 nor go below 18 in 1947. The 1957 
survey tallied 21 per cent, midway be- 
tween the two extremes. 








The mere fact that an employee is a Communist 
may seem to his employer good and sufficient 
reason for firing him—but an arbitrator is likely 
to take a more probing view. 


The Communist Employee: 
What Grounds for Discharge? 


‘WALTER L. DAYKIN 


State University of lowa 


Thue company that wakes up one fine 
day to find it has been harboring a 


Communist party member in its midst 
is immediately confronted with a 
number of ticklish questions. Can the 
employee be fired on the grounds that 
he is a Communist? Have his Com- 
munist activities made him a security 
risk? Has his behavior affected the 
company’s business and public rela- 
tions to such an extent as to justify his 
discharge? 

A related problem is that of the em- 
ployee who, on being questioned by a 
grand jury about Communist activi- 
ties and connections, refuses to answer 
under the Fifth Amendment. Is his 
employer thereupon entitled to as- 
sume that he is in fact a Communist, 
and to proceed accordingly? 

Arbitrators have been called upon 
to adjudicate such questions on nu- 
merous occasions during the past few 
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years. While there appears to be gen- 
eral agreement on some of the issues 
involved, on others there has been 
considerable difference of opinion. 
This article will indicate the trend of 
recent decisions in this touchy area. 
The employer who seeks to dis- 
charge an employee simply on the 
grounds that he is a Communist is 
likely to find himself up against a 
brick wall—arbitrators have fairly 
thoroughly established that there are 
no legal restrictions against or objec- 
tions to employing Communists on 
certain types of work, and that mem- 
bership of and contributions to the 
party are not in themselves sufficient 
reason for discharge. In the main, the 
consensus is that while Communists 
should be barred from jobs affecting 
public safety or national security they 
should not be deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to earn a living. In short, it is 
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generally recognized that the Com- 
munist party is a legal institution and 
that mere affiliation with it does not 
justify discharge.’ 


The Question of Security 


Even where the job does involve the 
question of security, the employer’s 
claim that the employee is a security 
risk because he is a Communist is 
usually not sufficient to insure his dis- 
charge. It appears to be generally held 
that determining an individual’s loy- 
alty is a function that rests exclusively 
with the Federal Government; the 
employer is neither qualified nor en- 
titled to set himself up as a judge in 
this respect. Consequently, the argu- 
ment that an employee is a security 
risk because he is known to be a Com- 
munist, or because he has failed or re- 
fused to answer questions before a 
grand jury about the Communist ac- 
tivity of others, must be disallowed as 
just cause for discharge. 

Discharge has been upheld in cases 
where the employer has had a specific 
directive from Federal authorities that 
the employee is suspect, or where the 
company’s suspicion of disloyalty has 
been based on such overt behavior 
as disrupting production, damaging 
property, or violating company rules 
about the distribution of literature. 
Discharge has also been held justified 
where prosecution of the employee for 
disloyalty has had an adverse effect” on 


1 Spokane Idaho Mining Co. 9 LA 749 (1947); 
Foote Bros. Gear and Machine Corp. 13 LA 848 
(1949). 

* Consolidated Western Steel Corporation 13 LA 
721 (1949). 


the business and public relations of the 
company involved. 

On the general question of security, 
arbitrators are by no means agreed as 
to which has a prior claim—govern- 
ment security regulations or the col- 
lective bargaining agreement. Some 
have taken the view that security regu- 
lations are, as a matter of public pol- 
icy, superimposed upon the agree- 
ment and have held that, in discharg- 
ing an employee whom the govern- 
ment has declared to be a poor secu- 
rity risk, the employer is not obligated 
to adhere to the discipline procedure 
laid down in the contract. In fact, dis- 
charge based entirely upon such a gov- 
ernment ruling is not discipline with- 
in the meaning of the contract. Fur- 
thermore, it has been held that if the 
proper government authorities revoke 
an employee’s security clearance, he 
has a grievance not against his em- 
ployer but against those who refuse to 
grant him access to his job? 

Other arbitrators, taking precisely 
the opposite point of view, have ruled 
that workers whose release has been 
requested by the Defense Department 
because the government considers 
them security risks cannot be fired if 
the contract states that discharge must 
be for good cause. 

In the opinion of these experts, the 
government’s doubts about an em- 
ployee’s loyalty do not constitute ade- 
quate or sufficient cause for severing 


* Bell Aircraft Corp. 16 LA 234 (1951); Ru- 
dolph Wurlitzer Co. 18 LA 648 (1952); M. and 
M. Restaurants, Inc. 29 LA 202 (1957); Liquid 
Carbonic Corp. 22 LA 709 (1954); Wisconsin 
Telephone Co. 26 LA 792 (1956). 
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employment relations as defined in 
the contract, and the collective bar- 
gaining agreement takes precedence 
over government regulations.‘ 

On the question whether an em- 
ployee’s Communist activities justify 
discharge, arbitrators seem to be simi- 
larly divided. Generally, considerable 
weight is placed on how far such ac- 
tivities have actually affected the com- 
pany’s reputation, business, and day- 
to-day operations. Thus, it has been 
held that an employer can discharge 
an employee who is reported in the 
press as being, or having been, a Com- 
munist, if the report has created un- 
rest or dissension among the workers, 
resulting in a loss of production and 
consequent damage to the business. 
In the newspaper industry, discharge 
for Communist activities has been 
held permissible on the grounds of 
the nature of the business. Newspa- 
permen occupy a sensitive position 
because the newspaper is a powerful 
molder of public opinion and senti- 
ment.° 

Other arbitrators, however, have 
disallowed, as a reason for discharge, 
the company’s claim that its reputa- 
tion has been damaged through un- 
favorable publicity about the em- 
ployee’s Communist activities, or his 
refusal to testify under the Fifth 
Amendment. They have required the 


* National Food Corp. 24 LA 567 (1955); Arma 
Corp. 22 LA 325 (1954); Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
9 LA 77 (1947). 

* Jackson Industries, Inc. 9 LA 753 (1948); Burt 
Mfg. Co. 21 LA 532 (1953); Los Angeles Daily 
News 19 LA 39 (1952); New York Times Co. 
26 LA 609 (1956); New York Mirror 27 LA 
548 (1956). 
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employer to furnish proof of actual 
damage—such evidence, for example, 
as that the employee had been en- 
gaged in disruptive plant activities, or 
that his refusal to testify had had an 
adverse effect on his relations with his 
fellow workers, or that there had been 
unfavorable reactions from customers, 
or that the incident had hindered the 
company in obtaining defense con- 
tracts. Further, even where the refusal 
to testify has caused dissension among 
the workers, it has been ruled the em- 
ployer cannot hold the accused em- 
ployee entirely responsible: manage- 
ment is not compelled to yield to the 
workers’ demands, and is responsiblc 
for explaining to them that the exer- 
cise of a constitutional right is not 
tantamount to an admission of guilt 
and cannot be construed as such. It 
has also been held that discharge can- 
not be justified solely on the grounds 
that revelation of an employee’s Com- 
munist activities has damaged or will 
damage the company’s reputation be- 
cause it is not only unreasonable, but 
also in fact dangerous, to permit the 
severance of employment relations on 
the grounds of unfavorable reactions 
to publicized information about em- 
ployees.® 


The Problem of the Fifth Amendment 


The case of the employee who in- 
vokes the Fifth Amendment also finds 
arbitrators by no means of one mind. 
Some have ruled that an employee’s 
refusal to answer questions about his 


* Chrysler Corp. 19 LA 408 (1952); J. H. Day 
Co., Inc. 22 LA 751 (1952); Republic Steel 
Corp. 28 LA 810 (1957). 
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Communist affiliations and activities is 
a just cause for discharge because, 
whether he is in fact a Communist or 
not, in the absence of any denial the 
employer is justified in believing the 
testimony against him and is entitled to 
regard him as a security risk. On this 
view, an employee who invokes the 
Fifth Amendment when questioned 
about his Communist connections is 
liable to discharge unless he legally 
proves that he is not a member of the 
party. If the evidence shows that he 
was formerly a member, he must then 
prove he is no longer affiliated with it, 
giving the date when he left and af- 
firming that he does not now advocate 
any of its principles.” 

However, one arbitrator ordered the 
reinstatement of an employee in a non- 
sensitive job who had been fired for 
invoking the Fifth Amendment when 
questioned by a government investigat- 
ing committee about his past Commu- 
nist affiliations. Another held that to 
discharge an employee for involving the 
Fifth Amendment could not be con- 
strued as just cause, as defined in the 
contract, unless there was proof that 
this act had had an adverse effect on 
production, or that the employee had 
become a security risk. In the opinion 
of this arbitrator, the employer was not 
justified in inferring that the employee 
was a security risk simply because of 
his refusal to testify or his failure to 
deny the allegations against him. The 
use of the Fifth Amendment was not 
to be construed as an admission, by the 


7 Bethlehem Steel Co. 24 LA 852 (1955); Wes- 
tinghouse Air Brakes Co. 27 LA 265 (1956). 


party concerned, that he was guilty of 
a crime. 

It may be added that this latter view 
has been upheld by the U.S. Supreme 
Court, which has pointed out that the 
purpose of the Fifth Amendment is to 
insure that no person shall be a witness 
against himself. In other words, it is 
a protection against self-incrimination 
and cannot thereby be construed as a 
shelter for wrongdoers. The fact that a 
person refuses to answer questions 
about his political affiliations by invok- 
ing the Amendment cannot be taken to 
imply that he is immoral or untruthful. 
Nor can it be inferred that his behavior 
is tantamount to a confession or ack- 
nowledgment of guilt, still less that he 
is actually guilty of a crime or of per- 
jury.” 


Summing Up 

To sum up these somewhat dispar- 
ate views, it may be said that arbitra- 
tors are by no means completely agreed 
as to when and under what circum- 
stances Communist affiliation and ac- 
tivities constitute just cause for dis- 
charge. However, it appears to be 
generally held that party membership 
alone is not a valid reason for dis- 
charge and that Communists are en- 
titled to earn a living, though they 
should be barred from occupations in- 
volving public safety or national se- 
curity. 

In determining the grounds for dis- 


*Pratt and Whitney Co. 28 LA 668 (1957); 
RCA Communications, Inc. 29 LA 567 (1957). 
® Konigsberg v The State Bar of California 353 
US 252 (1957); Ullman v US 350 US 422 
(1956); Slochower v Board of Higher Educa- 
tion of N. Y. City 350 US 551 (1956). 
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charge, arbitrators have generally taken 
into account such factors as the sensi- 
tive or nonsensitive nature of the job 
held, the employee’s work record, and 
the effects of his Communist activities 
on his fellow workers and the com- 
pany’s public relations. There appears 
to be some tendency, however, to hold 
the employer responsible when work- 
ers refuse to work with a man accused 
of being a Communist. If management 
fails to explain to its workers the con- 
stitutional rights of suspected citizens, 
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Where the question of security is a 
determining factor, there seems to be 
general agreement that a Federal rul- 
ing is required to establish whether the 
employee is or is not a security risk. 
Arbitrators have differed, however, as 
to which takes precedence—govern- 
ment security regulations or the “just 
cause” provisions of the contract. 

A similar divergence of opinion ex- 
ists with regard to invoking the Fifth 
Amendment. While it has been ruled 
that refusal to testify is proof of guilt, 


other arbitrators have held that failure 
to answer questions on the grounds of 
self-incrimination should be used for its 
evidential value alone. 


the accused employee cannot be held 
accountable for any unrest or dissen- 
sion occasioned by his having in- 
voked the Fifth Amendment. 


The Older Office Worker—A Survey of Company Practices 


Doers THE older person applying for office work meet with resistance on the grounds 
of age throughout the U. S. or do company practices as regards the hiring of older 
workers vary from one region to another? A recent NOMA survey among representa- 
tive groups of employers in three widely separated areas—New York, San Francisco, 
and Houston—throws some interesting light on this question. 

In all three cities, it was found, employers do discriminate against the older worker; 
though the maximum age at which new employees may be hired varies widely in 
the three centers. In New York, 55 tends to be the cut-off point for men; in San 
Francisco, 50; and in Houston, 45. Women office workers encounter similar barriers 
after the age of 50 in New York and San Francisco, and 45 in Houston. Relatively 
more companies with no maximum hiring age for men or women are located in 
New York than in the other two cities. 

Respondents’ estimates of the productivity of older workers seemed to fall into no 
clear-cut pattern. New York companies set the top of the range of productivity for 
men at anywhere from 30 to 70. In San Francisco, estimates varied from 35 to “no 
maximum,” and in Houston from 30 to 65. The top of the range of productivity for 
women varied from age 30 to 65 in New York; from 30 to “no maximum” in 
San Francisco; and from 30 to 65 in Houston. However, the ages considered to be the 
top of the range of productivity by the largest percentage of respondents in the three 
cities were: 50 for both men and women, in New York; 55 for men and 50 for 
women, in San Francisco; and 45 for men and 35 for women, in Houston. 





Many labor relations problems clearly call for 
legal advice, and the fancied disadvantage of the 
“strange face” should not deter management from 
making use of the lawyer’s special skills. 


The Lawyer’s Role in 
Labor-Management Relations 


DAVID L. BENETAR 


Nordlinger, Riegelman, Benetar & Charney 


New York City 


Lawyers are called upon every day 
by management and by labor to guide 
them in their relations with each other. 
The lawyer’s experience in negotia- 
tions and draftsmanship, his knowl- 
edge of the law, his training in analy- 
tical thinking and his objective ap- 
proach to situations of which he is not 
a daily part all go into the contribu- 
tion he can make to this often troubled 
field. But while the call for his skills 
is constant, the manner of using them 
is not. 

The lawyer’s function in the field of 
labor relations varies from problem to 
problem and from situation to situa- 
tion. The more clearly this is recog- 
nized, the more effectively can wise 
use be made of his services. This article 
will discuss, from the viewpoint of a 





management attorney—the role with 
which I am most familiar—the variety 
of circumstances in which the lawyer’s 
skills may be utilized and the need for 
selectivity in their employment. 

Let us begin by considering the case 
of the employer confronted by a union 
organizing campaign. This presents 
him with a host of perplexing ques- 
tions over and above those that arise 
when part of the campaign takes the 
form of picketing—a situation that so 
clearly necessitates legal advice that 
the lawyer’s role in this connection 
need hardly be described. 

For the employer who wishes to op- 
pose a union’s organizing campaign, 
the two most commonly encountered 
problems are: Does he have a right to 
oppose the campaign? Within what 





Nore. This is a slightly condensed version of an article originally published in the August, 1958, 


issue of the American Bar Association Journal. 
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limits must his conduct be confined 
so that it will neither give rise to an 
unfair labor practice charge nor fur- 
nish the basis for setting aside a no- 
union majority vote? The employer 
who tries to answer these questions by 
himself, without expert legal aid, is 
almost surely headed for trouble. Actu- 
ally, such unguided employers have 
provided the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board with the factual basis for 
many of its landmark decisions. The 
fact that the distinction between the 
lawful and the prohibited is often nar- 
row and not infrequently subtle, some- 
times consisting only of the alteration 
of but a few words or phrases, points 
up the importance of obtaining legal 
advice in this situation. 

Here, however, the lawyer’s chief 
function is that of consultant. Direct 
communications with employees 
should in all but exceptional cases be 
left to the employer. His method of 
delivery may be less polished than 
that of his counsel, but his familiarity 
with the workers and the confidence 
and respect in which he is held should 
more than offset his lack of forensic 
skill. For that matter, if these feelings 
have not been created out of the past 
relationship between the parties, no 
amount of speaking by anyone on 
management's side is likely to have 
much effect. 

There may, however, be special sit- 
uations where counsel should be 
brought directly into contact with the 
workers during a campaign. Thus, 
during wage stabilization days, it was 
not too unusual for a company attor- 
ney, who had applied in the employ- 
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er’s behalf for permission to raise 
wages and who had received an ad- 
verse decision, to inform the employ- 
ees directly why he believed, on the 
basis of this experience, that the un- 
ion’s promises of an immediate wage 
increase could not be kept. In the 
main, however, the speaking parts of 
an election campaign must be per- 
formed by the company’s executives. 
The attorney serves a vital role, but 
off, not on, stage. 


The Representation Petition 


A representation petition at the La- 
bor Board is, of course, a frequent ac- 
companiment of an organizing cam- 
paign. When such a petition is filed, 
the employer should seek legal guid- 
ance. Questions as to proper unit, eligi- 
bility requirements, the status of exist- 
ing agreements, if any, the propriety 
of a request for a consent election—all 
may have an important bearing on the 
outcome of the election. The Labor 
Board form itself should be carefully 
scrutinized by counsel so that a dis- 
criminating choice may be made be- 
tween the form which permits objec- 
tions to the election to be ruled on by 
the Regional Director and the one 
which requires such rulings by the 
Board itself. 

Matters such as the determination 
of included and excluded employees 
may have important effects on plant 
management and production long 
after the election has been held. Along 
with all other questions, they should 
be considered with counsel and 
weighed in the light of his advice be- 
fore the first visit to the Labor Board 
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is made. All these are questions where 
the lawyer’s experience in similar mat- 
ters or his skill in the use of recorded 
precedents can be of material help to 
the employer in making informed and 
well thought-out decisions. 

The notion that a representation 
proceeding may be treated casually as 
a routine administrative investigation 
is dangerous and fallacious. The estab- 
lishment or non-establishment of ma- 
jority status is at the base of union- 
management relationship. There is no 
room for slipshod or inept handling 
of such a fundamental question. 
Hence, the need for legal counsel and 
advice in advance of any hearing be- 
fore the Labor Board. It goes without 
saying that in any conference or hear- 
ing held at the Board, company coun- 
sel should be present. 

The first notice from the Labor 
Board that an unfair labor practice 
charge has been filed against a com- 
pany should signal the need for con- 
sultation with an attorney. The proper 
defense of an unfair labor practice 
charge commences with the first in- 
formal conference with a Board rep- 
resentative relative to the charge. The 
attempt to convince the Board that no 
complaint should issue, the decision 
whether or not to negotiate for a settle- 
ment, the conduct of such negotiations, 
if decided upon, the preparation for 
hearing, and the hearing itself all re- 
quire skilled guidance. 

The employer who decides to go it 
alone at any stage of an unfair labor 
practice proceeding, perhaps under 
the belief that the innocence of his po- 
sition will be more dramatically dis- 


played by his willingness to submit to 
Board investigation without counsel, 
is pursuing a mistaken course. An un- 
fair labor practice proceeding is a 
quast judicial proceeding. No layman 
should assume the handicap of trying 
to conduct such a proceeding on his 
own. 


Collective Bargaining 


It has been asserted with equal con- 
viction that lawyers should actively 
participate in collective bargaining ne- 
gotiations and that they should not. 
Neither statement, in my opinion, is 
unqualifiedly correct. Both depend 
upon numerous variable factors, such 
as the past practice of the parties, 
whether the union has introduced an 
attorney into the negotiations, whether 
management has within its own ranks 
a skilled and experienced negotiator 
or negotiating team, and whether in- 
dividual bargaining is taking place or 
whether the bargaining is being con- 
ducted on an industry-wide basis. 

I believe the use of skilled labor 
counsel by management is indispensa- 
ble to the employer who does not have 
an experienced negotiator on his own 
staff—and I mean here the use of such 
counsel at the bargaining table. This 
is true whether the union brings an 
attorney to its side of the bargaining 
table or not. For there is no more un- 
equal match than that which pairs an 
uninitiated employer with a union rep- 
resentative who spends his time day 
in and day out in collective negotia- 
tions. In such a situation, an expert 
labor relations attorney can calmly and 
objectively evaluate what portion of 
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the union’s position is sheer bargain- 
ing technique and what portion of it 
is grounded upon essential rank-and- 
file demands. By the same token, when 
the union representative and shop bar- 
gaining committee rise as one from 
the bargaining table and prepare to 
leave the room, counsel will be able to 
help the employer to detect when such 
a break-off is for dramatic effect and 
when in fact it represents an impasse 
in bargaining. This accurate appraisal 
and gauging both of the temper of 
negotiations and of the temperature 
can only be made by a practiced ob- 
server. Where the employer does not 
have such an observer on his staff, his 
counsel can fill the gap. 

The advantages of having counsel 
present at such times far outweigh the 
fancied disadvantage of bringing a 
“strange face” or importing a “legal 
approach” into negotiations. In the 
first place, the practitioner of labor re- 
lations law is well aware that a union 
does not judge management represen- 
tatives by the novelty or familiarity of 
their faces. It judges them by the qual- 
ity of their attitude toward the union 
in general and by the degree of integ- 
rity they bring to negotiations in par- 
ticular. The man who passes these two 
tests will earn and retain the respect 
of those on the union side whether he 
be lawyer or layman. 

Fears of the “legal approach” are 
similarly groundless. Lawyers who 
have specialized in the labor relations 
field know how to approach bargain- 
ing in a practical and realistic spirit 
which certainly equals and often tran- 
scends that of any laymen I have ever 
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seen in operation at the bargaining 
table. 

I have sometimes heard the twin 
bugaboos of the “strange face” and the 
“legal approach” brandished before an 
employer to head off his retaining a 
legal expert to put him on a par with 
the expert on the other side whom he 
will have to face. I have heard too of 
legitimate objections to the introduc- 
tion of a company lawyer into a bar- 
gaining situation where both sides 
are evenly matched with experienced 
negotiators and where no lawyer has 
previously appeared on either side. 
But I know of no case, and I am con- 
vinced there is none, where there was 
the slightest justification for keeping 
from the bargaining table a manage- 
ment lawyer, who was urgently needed 
at the employer’s side, simply because 
his status as a lawyer disqualified him 
from taking an effective part in collec- 
tive bargaining. As I have already 
pointed out, the lawyer’s role in this 
area is not inflexibly cast in the same 
mold for each company and each bar- 
gaining situation. The test for deter- 
mining his most effective method of 
participation, however, is not con- 
trolled by his legal degree but rather 
by the factors described above. 


Industry-Wide Bargaining 

When bargaining is conducted on 
an area or industry basis and when 
numerous employers join together in 
collective bargaining with a union, 
the lawyer’s role at the bargaining 
table’ assumes almost mandatory im- 
portance. Industry and area collective 
bargaining involve a technique all 
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their own. For here dual bargaining 
takes place—both within the employer 
group and between the employer 
group and the union. In the intra-em- 
ployer bargaining phase, the lawyer is 
practically a necessity. His mission of 
finding a common bargaining denom- 
inator and of fusing into one over-all 
plan of procedure the wide variety of 
suggested tactics, calls for the exercise 
of his highest skill. Moreover, his role 
of spokesman for all protects each 
member of the group from individual 
or separate retaliation for the particu- 
lar points authored by that member. 
In all negotiations, whether con- 
ducted on an individual or group ba- 
sis, the lawyer’s talent for research, for 
organizing material and arguments, 
for anticipating the arguments of the 
other side and for preparing to meet 
them can all be used to the employer’s 
advantage, whether he is called to a 
place at the bargaining table or not. 
Collective bargaining is no longer a 
primitive game of bluff against coun- 
ter-bluff, or of threat against bluster. 
Increasingly, it involves a reasoned 
debate of the issues at stake. Are wages 
in dispute? Then data on cost of living, 
comparable rates in the area and in- 
dustry, increased productivity and 
intra-plant inequities will all, or mostly 
all, be discussed during bargaining. 
Nor will they be discussed in vague 
generalities. They will be talked about 
in the most specific terms, with chap- 
ter and verse cited wherever support- 
ing authority can be found. The law- 
yer’s talent for marshaling facts, for 
detecting fallacies in opposing argu- 
ments and, in general, for guiding the 


give and take of debate all comprise 
additional strengths which he can 
bring to the bargaining process. 

It should not be overlooked that col- 
lective bargaining often involves legal 
questions as well as those of strategic 
tactics and negotiations technique. 
Where is the line to be drawn between 
“hard bargaining” and refusal to bar- 
gain? When does a union security 
clause become an illegal preferential 
hiring or closed shop clause? These 
are questions which, along with many 
others, no layman should essay to an- 
swer. They require competent legal 
opinion. 


Drafting the Contract 


The collective bargaining agree- 
ment, no less than any other contract, 
requires professional draftsmanship 
and there is no substitute for the law- 
yer’s skill in this respect. In aiming 
for an instrument couched in such 
plain and simple terms that it can be 
understood by the workers as well as 
by their representatives, simplicity of 
expression must not be confused with 
artlessness. Nor should it be imagined 
that clarity is incompatible with the 
professional touch. On the contrary, 
precision and clarity are the two most 
valuable attributes of legal draftsman- 
ship. The law books and the reports 
of the labor agencies are replete with 
monuments to the efforts of unguided 
laymen to express in “plain talk” the 
agreement of the parties. The reports 
of arbitrated disputes over contract in- 
terpretation are likewise studded with 
instances of this kind. 

Most negotiations are vigorously 
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conducted and represent considerable 
strain on both sides. When they have 
culminated in agreement, that agree- 
ment should be recorded in such a 
way that the fruits of the bargain will 
be plainly identified and that there will 
be minimum opportunity for either 
side to claim disparity between the 
substance of the accord and its formal 
embodiment. The accomplishment of 
this aim has been one of the earliest 
traditional functions of the lawyer. 


Labor Arbitrations 

The basic principles guiding the 
successful trial of law suits likewise 
control the effective presentation of 
labor cases in arbitration. There are 
differences to be sure. But in both 
there is the need for thorough prepa- 
ration before hearing, for careful re- 
search into the facts and into applica- 
ble precedents, for preparation of 
witnesses for direct examination and 
in anticipation of their cross-examina- 
tion by opposing counsel, and for the 
conduct of cross-examination of oppos- 
ing witnesses. When one adds to this 
list of necessities the ability needed to 
organize material and to present per- 
suasive arguments, there can be no 
doubt that a lawyer is best qualified 
to fill this role. The appearance of 
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counsel in labor arbitrations has been 
commonly accepted as fitting and 
proper by management and labor, as 
well as by arbitrators. In fact, arbitra- 
tors in particular have welcomed ex- 
pert counsel because of their contribu- 
tion to the preservation of relative calm 
at the hearing and to objectivity in 
presenting the facts. 

Where the use of counsel seems in- 
dicated, management should not be 
cajoled, shamed or otherwise dis- 
suaded from enlisting legal assistance. 
The only test for determining whether 
counsel should be retained in a labor 
relations matter is whether the inter- 
ests of the company will best be served 
thereby. If this test is adhered to and 
competent counsel chosen, any 
groundless fears that workers do not 
like lawyers may be dismissed. The 
members of the labor relations Bar 
have long since learned that their 
standing with the union and its mem- 
bers depends not on their title but 
upon their demonstrated degree of in- 
tegrity, fairness and desire to reach ac- 
cord. They not only have an impor- 
tant place to fill in the labor relations 
field but also are adept in guiding the 
lay participants in the field as to how 
best and most appropriately their own 
talents may be used. 














Most companies with employee credit unions 
agree that they offer a number of advantages from 
the employer's point of view. 


Personnel Men Look at 


Credit Unions: A Survey 


A crepir union is almost a must in a 
plant the size of ours. The immediate 
financial help and mental relief afford- 
ed our people are immeasurable,” says 
Walter F. Oliver, industrial relations 
director of the 700-employee G. Krueger 
Brewing Company, of Newark, N. J. 

“Don’t have a credit union; don’t 
want a credit union,” says the person- 
nel manager of a foundry and ma- 
chine company in Washington state. 

Which of these conflicting statements 
typifies the attitude toward credit un- 
ions of American management in gen- 
eral? A fairly decisive answer to 
this question is forthcoming from the 
findings of a nationwide survey of 
upwards of 2,000 personnel executives 
conducted especially for Personnet by 
the Credit Union National Association 
(CUNA) of Madison, Wis.* 

Of the 1,776 companies, representing 
almost all segments of American in- 
*CUNA is an international nonprofit organiza- 


tion serving more than 25,000 credit unions with 
a worldwide membership of 10-12 million. 


dustry, that responded to the CUNA 
survey, just over one-half had at least 
one credit union. Among the 854 com- 
panies without credit unions, some re- 
ported that their employees were now 
in process of forming a credit union or 
had one under active consideration, 
while a handful said that their employ- 
ees had once had a credit union but 
that it had been disbanded. In this 
group also were a sprinkling of re- 
spondents who apparently did not 
know what a credit union was. 
Among the companies with credit 
unions, the consensus was overwhelm- 
ingly in their favor. Ninety per cent 
agreed that they were a worth-while 
part of their employee relations pro- 
grams, while only 3.5 per cent said 
outright that they did not think credit 
unions had any value from an em- 
ployee relations point of view. The re- 
maining 65 per cent of the companies 
in this group either left the question 
unanswered or intimated that they did 
not regard credit unions as part of their 
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A CREDIT UNION is a group of people 
with a common bond, who save 
their money together and make 
loans to each other at low interest. 
Chartered as nonprofit corporations 
by the state or federal government, 
credit unions operate under law 
and government supervision. About 
16,000 of the 20,000 credit unions 


unions, i. ¢., the members are all 
employees of the same company. 
The credit union had its start more 
than 100 years ago in Germany 
and has been in existence in the 
U. S. for almost 50 years. 

Credit unions are fairly simple 
to operate, each one being chartered 
as an independent corporation for 
which the members take full re- 
sponsibility. Officers are elected by 
the members at an annual meeting 
and all, except the treasurer, must 
serve without pay. 

Members save through the credit 
union by depositing any amount 
from 25 cents up, preferably on a 





How Credit Unions Operate 


in the U. S. are employee credit _ 


regular basis. These deposits ac- 
cumulate as shares in the credit 
union, one share usually being 
worth $5.00. The money deposited 
becomes a fund available to all 
members for borrowing with a 
maximum rate of interest of 1 per 
cent a month on the unpaid bal- 
ance. Loans are made on the ap- 
proval of an elected credit commit- 
tee, small loans needing only a 
signature and larger ones requiring 
security such as a car or furniture, 
or co-signers. The loans are granted 
quickly with a minimum of red 
tape. 
After the expenses are paid and 
a reserve for bad debts is set aside, 
as required by law, the remaining 
earnings are returned to the mem- 
bers as dividends on their shares. 
The size of these dividends varies, 
but the most common payment is 4 
per cent a year. Some credit unions 
also make refunds, usually between 
10 and 15 per cent, on the interest 
their members have paid on loans. 








personnel programs because a credit 
union is operated not by the company 
but by employees. 

For the sample as a whole there was 
also substantial agreement as to some 
of the other advantages of credit un- 
ions from the employer’s point of 
view. As may be seen from the break- 
down shown in the accompanying ta- 
ble, three-quarters of the personnel 
men replying felt that credit unions 
helped to protect employees from fall- 
ing into the clutches of high-cost mon- 
eylenders, thereby contributing to 





steadiness and good morale; nearly 
two-thirds thought that they helped to 
improve management-employee rela- 
tions; and rather more than one-half 
believed that they reduced or eliminat- 
ed garnishments, wage assignments, 
pay advances, and employee loans. 
Rather less agreement was apparent, 
however, on some of the more intan- 
gible benefits. Thus, only about one- 
third of the respondents said that their 
credit unions had had beneficial effects 
on employee efficiency and safety rec- 
ords and only about one-quarter 
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agreed that an employee’s activities in 
a credit union served as an indicator 
of his leadership qualities. (In reply to 
this question, about 40 per cent said 
that they did not use credit union ac- 
tivity as a measure of management 
potential.) Rather surprisingly, only 
16 per cent thought that credit unions 
cut down absenteeism that would oth- 
erwise be caused by employees having 
to handle some personal financial crisis 
during working hours, and 25 per cent 
failed to answer this particular ques- 
tion. 

On the other hand, few respondents 
could find much to say on the debit 
side. Of the 922 companies with credit 
unions, only 16 per cent mentioned 
any drawbacks at all, their objections 
taking two main forms: (1) Credit 
union members and officers sometimes 
spend too much time away from their 
jobs, and (2) loans are so easy to ob- 
tain that some employees are constant- 
ly in debt to the credit union. Many 
of the personnel men who made these 
particular comments added, however, 
that the benefits of the credit union 
far outweighed any disadvantages it 
might have. 

Though the credit union is strictly 
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an employee-run operation, most com- 
panies give it a helping hand, accord- 
ing to the survey. Thus, 87 per cent of 
the credit unions covered by the sur- 
vey are provided with free office space 
by the company, as against 4 per cent 
who use company space but pay rent 
for it, and 7 per cent who have their 
own offices off the company’s prem- 
ises. Among the companies with credit 
unions, slightly more than 30 per cent 
make payroll deductions for loan pay- 
ments and share deposits; 32 per cent 
provide the credit union with utilities 
and allow it to use company office 
equipment; and 14 per cent pay a part 
or all of the credit union employees’ 
salaries, or include credit union work- 
ers in their employee benefits program. 

In general, the survey’s findings 
point up the reasons for the spectacular 
growth of credit unions in recent years. 
Further evidence that they are regard- 
ed by employees as one of the most 
helpful features of the personnel pro- 
gram is forthcoming from a recent at- 
titude survey made by the Champion 
Paper and Fibre Company. The 10,000 
employees participating ranked the 
three credit unions serving them as the 
top service the company had to offer. 





How Personnel Men 


Do Credit Unions: 


Rated Credit Unions 


Per Cent Replying * 
No Probably Don’t Know 


reduce or eliminate garnishments, pay advances, etc.? 





improve 9 t-employee relations? 


protect employees from high-cost money-lenders? 
improve workers’ efficiency and safety records? 
serve as an indicator of management potential? 
stabilize the labor force? 

cut down absenteeism? 


A. HH dtoc 





* On each question, a small percentage 
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Aside from its value in promoting 
greater reliability and security among 
employees, the credit union can some- 
times be a valuable aid to management 
in unusual situations. The American 
Mutual Liability Insurance Company 
recently provided a prime example of 
this when it was decided to relocate 
the company offices from a city to a 
suburban location in Wakefield, Mass. 

“Many employees who had never 
owned automobiles before were faced 
with the prospect of buying them or 
having no way to get to work,” re- 
ports Chester W. Higgins, assistant 
vice president and personnel director 
of the insurance company. “Others 
found it necessary to replace older cars 
with new ones which could stand a 
harder daily run. The company of- 
fered an interest-free loan of up to 
one-third the purchase price of the 
car; we encouraged buyers to finance 
the remainder through their credit 
union. I feel we saved time, avoided 
absences and personal problems, and 
saved our employees money by en- 
couraging use of the facilities of the 
credit union.” 

Some companies have gone so far 
as to adopt an official policy of encour- 
aging the establishment of credit un- 
ions among their employees. Among 
them is the New York Central System 
which, after a study of various savings 
plans, concluded that the credit union 
meets the needs of employees better 
than any other type of savings and 
loan plan. 

In large companies, like New York 
Central, credit unions flourish by the 
score. Thus, the Bell Telephone Sys- 
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tem has 133; Standard Oil, 82; Gen- 
eral Electric, 71; Texaco, 50; Westing- 
house, 41; Ford, 35; DuPont, 32; Gen- 
eral Motors, 31; and Chrysler, 20. 
Most of the 16,000 employee credit 
unions in the U.S. are operated, how- 
ever, by the employees of smaller com- 
panies having from a few hundred to 
a few thousand workers. 


How to Start a Credit Union 


If employees want to start a credit 
union, how should they go about it? 
A general rule of thumb is that at least 
100 employees should participate in 
order for a credit union to succeed 
and to provide its members with the 
services they want. Many smaller em- 
ployee groups than this, however, have 
formed successful credit unions. 

Following is a step-by-step outline 
showing how to set up a credit union 
among an employee group: 

1. Consult the credit union league 
in the area. These leagues are non- 
profit associations of credit unions at 
the state level. Expert assistance and 
advice, without cost or obligation, are 
available from the credit union league 
in each state except Nevada. 

2. A field representative of the 
league goes directly to the employer 
and explains the way a credit union 
works and how it can help his em- 
ployees. 

3. The league representative asks 
management to call together a group 
of 15 or 20 representative employees, 
to whom he explains the benefits of 
the credit union and how it operates, 
and answers all questions. Then, if 
the employees wish to form a credit 
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union, he will help them fill out an 
application for a government charter 
and submit it to the authorities on be- 
half of the employees. Usually, seven 
people must sign the charter applica- 
tion, 

4. At the charter meeting, the usual 
procedure is to select a committee to 
nominate a slate of officers for the 
credit union, including a president, 
vice president, treasurer, credit com- 
mittee, and supervisory committee. 
This may be done while waiting for 
the charter to be approved by the state 
or federal government. 

5. An organization meeting is then 
called. All employees are informed of 
the meeting and asked to attend. At 
this meeting, officers are elected and 
a general summary of credit union 
aims and methods is given to all pros- 
pective members. 

6. Immediately after this meeting, 
an open meeting of the newly elected 
board of directors and officers is held. 
The board applies for a surety bond 
covering credit union workers who 
handle the funds (most credit unions 
have a “100 per cent blanket bond” 
which covers 100 per cent of the true 
assets of the credit union, up to a mil- 


lion dollars), a bank in which credit 
union funds shall be deposited is se- 
lected, all applications for membership 
are approved, and the time and place 
of the monthly meetings of the board 
are set. The league instructs officers in 
their duties, helps the treasurer open 
the credit union’s books, and makes 
available uniform bookkeeping sup- 
plies. (Usually it takes from $60 to 
$150, including the charter fee, to get 
a credit union going.) 

Most credit unions also provide 
Loan Protection insurance which pays 
off the insured borrower’s loan in case 
of his death or total and permanent 
disability at no extra charge to him. 
The majority also take out Life Sav- 
ings insurance which in most cases 
matches the members’ shares in the 
credit union with life insurance. This 
encourages thrift and gives extra in- 
surance to members’ families. 

After these preliminaries, the credit 
union is in operation. Other local 
credit unions usually lend the fledg- 
ling organization a hand and, if the 
experience of the thousands of em- 
ployee credit unions already in opera- 
tion is any criterion, success is all but 
assured. 
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Tue Worip or Work: Industrial Society 
and Human Relations. By Robert Dubin. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey, 1958. 433 pages. $7.95. 


Reviewed by Herbert E. Krugman * 


This book, the author asserts, gives 
the world of work more extensive cover- 
age and intensive analysis than any com- 
parable volume—a claim that appears to 
be quite valid. In about 400 tightly 
packed pages, the author ranges all the 
way from the kinds of basic human re- 
lations found in industry (power, au- 
thority, status), to the characteristics of 
organizations, the history and make-up 
of the U.S. labor force, trends in tech- 
nology and incentives, and finally to the 
techniques of managerial leadership. The 
sheer scope of the work is impressive; 
but the interpolation of labor force and 
technological data does seem to break 
up an otherwise natural progression from 
human relations to organizations to man- 
agerial leadership. 

The volume is handsomely printed on 
fine paper and profusely illustrated with 
well-chosen photographs. On the other 
hand, the two-column page is an eye- 
straining format for a book, however 
suitable it may be for academic and pro- 
fessional journals. It is also a pity that 


* Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., Inc., New 
York. 
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the excellent and detailed footnotes 
should have been grouped at the end of 
each chapter, so that one has to turn 
pages back and forth, while the chapter- 
by-chapter bibliographies have been rele- 
gated to the back of the book. 

These physical clues—an unusually 
handsome, well-illustrated volume on the 
one hand, and the excellent but under- 
played footnotes and bibliographies on 
the other—strongly suggest that the au- 
thor has tried to have his cake and eat 
it, too. In other words, the book endeav- 
ors to look “popular,” but cannot quite 
hide its scholarly character. Thus, in his 
preface, the author never even hints 
that it might be used as a textbook, but 
addresses himself rather, “To men and 
women doing the work of our society— 
management and workers, etc.” 

Actually, this book should be of tre- 
mendous value to those who do not 
know what the world of work is like— 
to students, for example, and thought- 
ful citizens in non-industrial occupations. 
How often have people in industry be- 
moaned the fact that young people and 
outsiders have so little understanding 
of our industrial society! Well then, here 
is a book that can help to remedy this 
situation. 

For people in industry themselves, the 
comprehensive, well-documented char- 
acter of the book may make it a useful 
source of reference. As an attempt to 








describe and analyze the world of work, 
however, its value is rather more ques- 
tionable. There is too much emphasis on 
the orderly and rational process of de- 
scription itself. While this is quite com- 
mon among, and very useful to, sociolo- 
gists interested in the theory of organi- 
zations, it entirely fails, somehow, to 
convey the “feel” of organizational life. 
For the “men and women doing the 
work of our society,” the book may 
seem regrettably dry or academic in 
style, and sadly lacking in quotations 
and case histories. Abstract classification 
and description of concepts, processes, 
and relationships are useful for schol- 
ars; but live organizations, like people, 
have histories and personalities, so to 
speak, all their own. Somehow, the in- 
dividual differences among organiza- 
tions or companies, their special cultures, 
and their own peculiar dynamics do not 
quite come through in this ambitious 
attempt to describe so broad a range of 
industrial phenomena. 


Movern Sarety Practices. By Russell 
DeReamer. John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 
New York, 1958. 371 pages. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Edith Lynch * 


The author’s wide experience in and 
knowledge of the safety and supervision 
fields make this an outstanding book. 
Actually, it is difficult to know whether 
to classify it as a book on safety or as a 
book on better supervision because both 
subjects are so closely interrelated in the 
discussions, with emphasis on the side 


* Assistant Manager, AMA Personnel Division. 
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of the supervisor running all the way 
through the text. 

After the guards have been placed on 
the machines and the initial major causes 
of accidents physically controlled, most 
companies seem to stay at a continuous 
level so far as their safety records go, a 
point of great concern to safety men. Any 
further improvement depends on how 
well the safety program is carried out by 
supervisors and workers. Since Mr. De- 
Reamer gives specific examples of the best 
procedures to follow in order to achieve 
this improvement, any person interested 
in finding out more about good super- 
visory practices and good employee rela- 
tions can glean a great deal from what 
might have been solely a technical book 
on safety matters. 

The really tough issues are squarely 
faced, one of the best chapters being on 
the accident-prone employee. Is there 
really such a person or is accident-prone- 
ness actually due to poor instruction and 
neglecting to clear up the causes of acci- 
dents? Mr. De Reamer also discusses 
the question of labor-management safety 
committees, strongly advocating that 
management should take the lead in con- 
trolling safety programs. He does not 
neglect the importance of union and em- 
ployee participation, but feels that in or- 
der to have a successful program man- 
agement control is most essential. 

The chapter on industrial noise should 
be highly interesting to people in the 
safety field, as should the author’s dis- 
cussion of the importance of safety 
rules. While recognizing the ideal condi- 
tions of personnel administration, he is 
practical enough to know that there are 
some people who really need enforceable 
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safety rules in order to improve their 
safety records. 

This attractive and well-indexed book 
is amply illustrated with specific exam- 
ples, indicating that Mr. DeReamer has 
based his study on keen observation. 
Replete with workable safety forms, ac- 
cident analyses, safety rules, illustrations 
of safe and unsafe conditions, and prob- 
ably best of all, an outline of a com- 
plete safety course, the book should pro- 
vide valuable source material for both 
newcomers and veterans in the safety 
field. Bibliographies for each chapter en- 
able the reader to find out more about a 
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particular subject if he desires to do so. 

Mr. DeReamer’s book can be highly 
recommended to anyone who wants an 
insight into the safety field with particu- 
lar emphasis on the importance of the 
supervisor and the individual worker. 
The layman will find it illuminating and 
the expert will gain a fresh outlook on 
many points that may have seemed cut 
and dried to him. The publishers’ claim 
that “this is a comprehensive and inte- 
grated coverage of accident prevention 
methods, pinpointing the relationships 
between safety and good management 
practices” is certainly well borne out. 


Briefer Book Notes 


(Please order books directly from publishers) 


PersoNNeEL Practices In INpustry: Personnel Study No. 8 (Revised). By William 
R. Spriegel, e¢ al. Bureau of Business Research, The University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas, 1958. 70 pages. $1.50. This report on the findings of a study of personnel 
practices in industry, based on confidential data supplied by 852 U. S. firms, is the 
fifth in a series going back to 1930. In addition to giving a detailed account of the 
findings of the present study, the report provides comparisons with data obtained 
from the earlier surveys, thus affording an insight into the changes that have taken 
place in personnel practices and policies over the past 28 years. 


ParTICIPATION IN Union Locats. By Arnold S. Tannenbaum and Robert L. Kahn. 
Row, Peterson and Company, Evanston, Ill. and White Plains, N. Y., 1958. 275 pages 
$5.50. One of a series of studies conducted by the Organizational Behavior Program 
of the Survey Research Center of the University of Michigan, this report deals with 
the labor union from a sociological viewpoint. The four local unions taking part in 
the research are analyzed in regard to membership and leadership participation, or- 
ganizational control, and orderliness and uniformity. 


TentH ANNUAL Lasor-MANAGEMENT CONFERENCE: Pension and Welfare Funds: 
Their Importance and Impact on Our Society. Institute of Management and Labor 
Relations, Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J., 1958. 76 pages. $2.00. These 
proceedings include papers on such topics as security, legislative developments, man- 
agement viewpoints, actuarial practices, and state supervision. 
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How tHe NLRB Repgarep Tart-Hartiey: The Destruction of Free Employee 
Choice. By Sylvester Petro. Labor Policy Association, Inc., 1624 Eye Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C., 1958. 140 pages. $2.00. A study of the congressional intent and 
NLRB interpretation of the Taft-Hartley Act. The Act’s legislative history and the 
NLRB’s stand on such matters as coercion by unions, strikes, and boycotts are ex- 
amined in some detail. 


CurreNT TRENDS IN PERSONNEL AND INpUsTRIAL ReLations: Proceedings of the Ninth 
Personnel Management Conference at the University of Illinois, Urbana, March, 1957. 
Bureau of Business Management, University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl., 1958. 95 pages. 
$1.50. The nine papers included in these proceedings cover such subjects as per- 
sonality testing, supervisory training, and the pros and cons of compulsory retirement. 


Pensions. By James A. Hamilton and Dorrance C. Bronson. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1958. 410 pages. $8.00. The benefits and essential pro- 
visions of pension plans, various methods of setting them up, and their costs are 
covered here in a nontechnical manner. Emphasizing the practical application of 
pension plans, the authors give an account of their historical background. There is 
also a chapter on important legal aspects of the plans in the U. S. and Canada. 


Work IN THE Lives oF MARRIED WoMEN: Proceedings of a Conference on Woman- 
power at Columbia University, October, 1957. Columbia University Press, New York, 
1958. 220 pages. $4.75. The main topics dealt with at this conference, which was 
sponsored by the National Manpower Council, were the education, training, and 
guidance of women for reentry into the labor force; the utilization of womanpower; 
the income earned by married women; and working mothers and the development 
of children. The proceedings include several papers under the last-named head. 


FIRO: A Three-Dimensional Theory of Interpersonal Behavior. By William C. Schutz. 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., New York, 1958. 267 pages. $6.50. The title of this book 
stands for Fundamental Interpersonal Relations Orientation—in other words, the 
basic ways in which people get along together. Most of the book consists of a presen- 
tation of the author’s three-dimensional theory of interpersonal behavior, and the 
empirical data on which the theory rests. Some of the psychological tests derived 
from the theory are also given. Though the author addresses himself to the non- 
technical reader as well as to psychologists, it must be doubted whether this highly 
abstruse treatment of the subject will be comprehensible to many laymen. 


THe EMERGING ENVIRONMENT OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: Proceedings of a Conference 
for Industrial Relations Executives, Mackinac Island, June, 1957. Labor and Industrial 
Relations Center, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Mich., 1958. 112 pages. 
$1.50. Includes papers on the public opinion factor in and legal environment of 
industrial relations, human relations and our changing technology, the fact or fancy 
of “The Organization Man,” collective bargaining’s impact on the economy, and the 
labor market. 
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who’s who 


| in this issue 


OUR LEAD article, “The Executive Per- 
sonality” (page 8), is the outgrowth of a 
three-year study in which over 200 execu- 
tives from a number of large and small 
companies were extensively tested and 
interviewed. The author, Ephraim 
Rosen, is a clinical psychologist with a 
special interest in projective techniques 
and interviewing. Holder of a Ph.D. in 
psychology from the University of Cali- 
fornia, Dr. Rosen has been teaching at 
the University of Minnesota, where he is 
now Associate Professor of Psychology, 
since 1949. During the past few years he 
has also been a consultant for the Vet- 
erans Administration and has done con- 
sulting work for industry in the areas of 
executive evaluation and motivation re- 
search. Readers interested in knowing 
how well this “provisional summary” of 
the typical executive’s personality char- 
acteristics stands up to closer analysis may 
be glad to learn that we plan to pub- 
lish additional findings from this pioneer 
study in a forthcoming issue of Person- 
NEL. 


Just about a year ago, we had the 
pleasure of publishing an article by Er- 
win Schoenfeld which elicited at least 
one dissenting reply; and controversy be- 
ing the spice of life to editors, we rather 
hope that “Authoritarian Management: 
A Reviving Concept?” (page 21) will 
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inspire a similar reaction on someone’s 
part. Mr. Schoenfeld, who is Employment 
Supervisor for United Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Inc., was previously Per- 
sonnel Manager of the Arwood Precision 
Casting Corporation, of Brooklyn. He 
holds a B.A. degree in psychology from 
Queens College and an M.A. in labor eco- 
nomics from New York University. At 
the time this column was written he was 
bracing himself for the oral examination 
for his Ph.D. in personnel psychology at 
Columbia. We debated whether to jump 
the gun on the examiners, but decided 
not: who are we to jinx our contributors? 


Brian R. Kay, author of “Key Fac- 
tors in Effective Foremanship” (page 25) 
is a New Zealander by birth and (it would 
appear) a Canadian by adoption. After 
serving with the Canadian Army in World 
War II, he obtained his B.A. and M.A. 
at the University of British Columbia and 
his Ph.D. at the University of London. 
Before taking up his present post of As- 
sistant Professor of Psychology at the 
University of New Hampshire, he served 
with the Defence Research Board of the 
Canadian Department of National De- 
fence, where he worked on selection and 
training and various communications 
projects. Dr. Kay is presently engaged in 
a study of the conflicting roles of the in- 
dustrial supervisor which he hopes will 





result in a book that may clarify current 
thinking about this problem. 


A frequent contributor to PERsoNNEL, 
as well as to numerous other professional, 
business, and popular magazines, Her- 
bert R. Northrup has been a member 
of the Public and Employee Relations 
staff of the General Electric Company 
since March, 1958. Before joining GE, 
he held the position of Vice President— 
Industrial Relations at the Penn-Texas 
Corporation. He was previously associ- 
ated with Ebasco Services, Inc., and has 
also filled various university teaching 
posts. A graduate of Duke University, 
Dr. Northrup obtained his Ph.D. at Har- 
vard. He has asked us to make it plain 
that the problems discussed in “The 
Other Side of Incentives” (page 32) are 
based on his experiences before he joined 
GE and should not be taken as implying 
that that organization has encountered 
similar difficulties in implementing its 
various incentive arrangements. 


Last heard from in our May/June, 
1958 issue, Dalton E. McFarland, makes 
a welcome return to our pages with 
“The Scope of the Industrial Relations 
Function” (page 42). A most coopera- 
tive contributor who, for some reason, 
has had to put up with a lot of nonsense 
from us, one way or another, Dr. Mc- 
Farland is Associate Professor of Business 
Administration in the School of Business 
and Public Service at Michigan State 
University—a post he resumed last Sep- 
tember after a two-year stint as Associ- 
ate Director of Michigan State’s Indus- 
trial Relations Center. He has done con- 
sulting work for various companies in 
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human relations, personnel management, 
and labor relations, and has published a 
number of articles on these topics. Dr. 
McFarland, who obtained his Ph.D. at 
Cornell, is also the author of an excellent 
college textbook, Management Principles 
and Practices, which was published by 
Macmillan last year. 


Companies that are concerned about 
the growing cost of their benefit pro- 
grams may find some food for thought 
in the well-informed advice proffered by 
S. Gwyn Dulaney in “Can Employers 
Afford Comprehensive Medical Plans?” 
(page 52). Mr. Dulaney, who has been 
Second Vice President of the Travelers 
Insurance Company since 1954, started 
out with Travelers as a field representa- 
tive. He was successively underwriter, 
assistant secretary, and secretary, Group 
Department, before being named to his 
present position. Holder of an A.B. from 
the University of Missouri, Mr. Dulaney 
has written a number of articles on such 
subjects as coinsurance in social insur- 
ance and major medical insurance. On 


the whole, insurance men are not espe- 
cially notable for clarity of expression, 
but our author seems to be a welcome 
exception to this rule. 


“Trends in Training and Develop- 
ment” (page 60) is the second of two 
articles by William R. Spriegel and 
Virgil A. James, and since we pub- 
lished fairly full biographies of these au- 
thors in our November/December, 1958 
issue a brief recapitulation will doubtless 
suffice here. Dr. Spriegel, who has been 
Professor of Management at the Univer- 
sity of Texas for the past 10 years, and 
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was previously Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Management at Northwestern 
University, is the author of several well- 
known textbooks and numerous articles 
on management. Dr. James is Director 
of Executive Development Programs and 
Associate Professor of Management at 
the University of Texas and has filled 
various other academic posts in the man- 
agement field. Both these experts, we 
should add, have also had direct indus- 
trial experience—Dr. Spriegel in the au- 
to and Dr. James in the aircraft field. 


Walter L. Daykin, author of “The 
Communist Employee: What Grounds 
for Discharge?” (page 64) is another of 
those reticent contributors who expect us 
to concoct a readable paragraph out of a 
biography consisting of five short lines. 
Had not Iowa City been rather too far 
away for a social chat, we might have 
called him up and explained our predica- 
ment. As it is, we shall have to content 
ourselves with recording that Dr. Day- 
kin, who obtained his Ph.D. at the State 
University of Iowa, is now Professor of 
Labor and Management at the same uni- 
versity. He has been an arbitrator of la- 
bor disputes, but whether any of these 
involved employees with Communist af- 
filiations he doesn’t say. He has also 
served on the Wage Stabilization Board 
and has written many articles. 
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Not unsurprisingly, David L. Bene- 
tar, author of “The Lawyer’s Role in 
Labor-Management Relations” (page 69), 
is an attorney who has been representing 
management in labor relations disputes 
for the past 20 years. A member of the 
New York Bar, and of the New York 
law firm of Nordlinger, Riegelman, Bene- 
tar and Charney, Mr. Benetar is on the 
Executive Committee of The Association 
of the Bar of the City of New York and 
was formerly chairman of that Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Labor and Social Se- 
curity Legislation. He is also chairman 
of the Committee on Labor-Management 
Relations of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce. A member of the American 
Bar Association and New York State Bar 
Association, Mr. Benetar has lectured and 
written widely on labor law. 


This would seem to be an appropriate 
place in which to express our thanks to 
the staff of the Credit Union National 
Association, of Madison, Wis., for under- 
taking the not inconsiderable task of 
polling some 2,000 personnel executives 
for their views on credit unions, tabu- 
lating the returns, and reporting the find- 
ings. Those of our readers who may have 
participated in this study will no doubt 
be especially interested in the results set 
forth in “Personnel Men Look at Credit 
Unions: A Survey” (page 75). 











1959 Directory of Local 
Personnel and Training Groups 


This latest edition of AMA’s annual directory of local personnel associations con- 
tains many more listings than in previous years. Though, in part, this increase in 
the number of groups listed is due to the expanded coverage of the survey, it also 
attests to the ever-growing interest in the industrial relations field. 

Though every effort has been made to bring the listings up to date, in the case of 
some groups holding elections at the close of 1958, data were not available at the 
time the directory went to press. Information on these and other groups who sent in 
thew listings too late for publication in this issue will appear in a supplementary 
directory im the March-April issue of PERSONNEL. 


PERSONNEL GROUPS 
Alabama 


Personnel Association of Birmingham. President, John E. Bryan, Jr.; Vice Presidents, Lu- 
ther W. Hallmon and B. B. Yates; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Elizabeth Street, Moore- 
Handley Hardware Co., P.O. Box 2572, Birmingham, Ala.; Corresponding Secretary, 
W. S. Kelley, Jr.; Treasurer, Sam Phelps. Meets monthly. 

Tuscaloosa Personnel Association. President, A. C. Cade, Jr.; Vice President, Lat L. Lewis; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Albert B. Connell, Alabama State Employment Service, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. Meets monthly. 


Arizona 


Phoenix Personnel Management Association. President, Wilbur L. Jenkins; Vice President, 
Jack A. Wright; Secretary, John H. Holland, Phoenix Title & Trust Co., 114 W. Adams, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Treasurer, Earl W. Neidlinger. Meets monthly. 

Tucson Personnel & Management Club, P.O. Box 5017, Tucson, Ariz. President, Leo 


Myslicki; Vice Presidents, T. Timmermans and John R. Smith; Secretary, Miss Anna 
Zenkovich. Meets monthly. 


Arkansas 


Personnel Association of Arkansas, P.O. Box 902, Little Rock, Ark. President, Frank A. 
Kramer; Vice President, Claude A. Hefley; Secretary-Treasurer, K. Reece Watson; Sgt- 
at-Arms, I. R. Taylor. Meets monthly. 


California 


Bay Area Personnel Women. President, Joyce J. Bickel; Vice President, Sue M. Heymann; 
Secretary, Miss Erla D. MacMillan, Senior Interviewer, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
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Co., 600 Stockton St., San Francisco, Calif.; Treasurer, Consuelo A. Sanchez. Meets 
monthly. Personnel-i-ties. 

California Personnel Management Association, Fifth Floor, Farm Credit Bidg., 2180 Milvia 
St., Berkeley 4, Calif. President, Walter B. Siegel; Secretary-Manager, Everett Van Ev- 
ery. Meets monthly. Personnel News Bulletin, Industrial Relations Letter, Wage & 


Salary Reporter, Western Personnel Management & Industrial Relations Directory, and 
20 Management Reports. 


County Personnel Administrators’ Association of California, P.O. Box 94, Ventura, Calif. 
President, William A. Pierson; Vice President, John James; Secretary-Treasurer, Mahlon 
E. Turner. Meets three times a year. 

Personnel Management Association. President, Frank Burr; Vice Presidents, Walter O. 
Christian and Robert J. Valdisera; Secretary, Mrs. Dorothy P. Slough, Placement Cen- 
ter, San Diego State College, San Diego, Calif; Treasurer, Reese Graves. Meets monthly. 
Bulletin. 

Personnel Management Council of Stanislaus County. President, Charles J. Brown; Vice 
President, C. W. Masonheimer; Secretary-Treasurer, Steve Osborn, Campbell Soup Co., 
P.O. Box 3051, Modesto, Calif. Meets monthly. Wage & Salary Survey of Modesto Area. 

Sacramento Personnel Association. President, Art Hoagland; Vice Presidents, Tom Car- 
wardine and Gwenn Everett; Secretary, Ray D. Perryman, Sacramento State College, 
6000 J St., Sacramento 19, Calif.; Treasurer, Don Weidmann. Meets monthly. 

Santa Barbara Personnel Managers Association, P.O. Box 786, Santa Barbara, Calif. Presi- 
dent, Robert Davis; Vice President, Robert Smith; Secretary, James Dean; Treasurer, 
Jack Sigler. Meets monthly. 

Santa Clara Valley Personnel Association. President, John Pugliese; Vice President, F. T. 
Dowd; Secretary, R. F. Barrett, Pittsburgh-Des Moines Steel Co., Box 329, Santa Clara, 
Calif.; Treasurer, J. F. Flood. Meets monthly. 


Colorado 


Denver Personnel Club. President, Robert G. Lindee; Vice President, Jack R. Jacobson; 
Secretary, Mrs. Gladys MaWhinney, Allstate Insurance Co., 888 Sherman St., Denver, 
Colo.; Treasurer, Mary Peterson. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 


Connecticut 


Connecticut Personnel Association. President, Robert Engberg; Vice President, Douglas 
Loring; Secretary, Arthur Johnson, New Britain Machine Co., New Britain, Conn.; 
Treasurer, R. A. Meyer. Meets bi-monthly. 

Eastern Connecticut Personnel Council. President, Milton Yomen; Vice President, Jack 
Hogan; Secretary-Treasurer, H. P. Lucas, Ponemah Mills, Taftville, Conn. Meets three 
times a year. 

The Greater Bridgeport Personnel Association. President, Raymond J. Fulton; Vice Presi- 
dents, Dwight C. Hansen and John Waddell; Secretary, Thomas F. Coleman, Personnel 
Manager, Columbia Records, 1473 Barnum Ave., Bridgeport, Conn.; Treasurer, Har- 
mon E. Snoke. Meets monthly. 

Groton-New London Personnel Group. Chairman, W. H. Van Horn, Jr., Continental Can 
Co., Uncasville, Conn. Meets monthly. 
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Hartford Manufacturers Personnel Group. President, Whitney Jennison; Vice President, 
James F. Luby; Executive Vice President & Secretary, Walter P. Knauss, 612 Capitol 
Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. Meets bi-monthly. 

Industrial Relations Council, Division of Manufacturers Association of Hartford County, 
Inc. Executive Vice President & Secretary, Walter P. Knauss, 612 Capitol Ave., Hartford 
6, Conn.; Executive Committee: H. M. Fiske; Eugene Galligan; William E. Jackman; 
Whitney Jennison; James F. Luby; Henry J. Maikowski; and James Malcolm. Meets 
bi-monthly. 

Northeastern Connecticut Personnel Association. President, James Madden; Vice President, 
Angelo Gonnella; Secretary, John H. Quinn, Assistant Personnel Director, Rogers Crop., 
Rogers, Conn.; Treasurer, Arthur Goven; Statistician, Christian J. Wexler. Meets bi- 
monthly. 

The Personnel Association of the Stamford-Greenwich Management Council, 308 Atlantic 
St., Stamford, Conn. President, Thomas Burke; Vice President, Melville P. Roberts; 


Secretary, Dean Brossman; Treasurer, Carroll Caffrey. Meets monthly. Wage and 
Salary Survey, Manpower Report. 


Florida 


Broward County Personnel Association. President, Charles Saunders; Vice President, Tom 
Garbe; Secretary-Treasurer, George Speer, c/o Airpax Products Co., P.O. Box 8488, 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla. Meets monthly. 

Jacksonville Chapter, ASPA. President, R. B. Shrigley; Vice President, Joseph D. Kelly; 
Secretary, J. C. Jameson, Container Corporation of America, Fernandina Beach, Fla.; 
Treasurer, Bobby G. Reid. Meets monthly. Bulletin. 

Personnel Administration Association of Central Florida. President, Lex Taylor; Vice 
President, Robert L. Jones; Secretary-Treasurer, W. E. Stephenson, Personnel Supervi- 
sor, American Cyanamid Co., Brewster, Fla. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Greater Miami. President, Charles H. Hall; Vice President, Helen 


C. Correia, P.O. Box 4846, Miami 29, Fla.; Secretary, Evelyn R. Gray; Treasurer, Charles 
J. Waln. Meets monthly. Shop Talk. 


Georgia 


Personnel Club of Atlanta, YMCA, 145 Luckie St., N.W., Atlanta 3, Ga. President, John 
Ewing; Vice Presidents, J. Lamb and Jane Anderson; Secretary, Leuna C. Sullivan; 


Executive Secretary, Fred M. McCall; Treasurer, Leon H. Hames. Meets monthly. The 
Personnel Touch. 


Illinois 


Aurora Personnel Association, Box 228, Aurora, Ill. President, Deneen Ashley; Vice Presi- 
dent, Phil Miller; Secretary, Ronald Oakman; Treasurer, Adolph Castens. Meets monthly. 
Bloomington-Normal Personnel Council. President, James Wilson, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Ed Hayes, c/o Union Asbestos Co., 1111 W. Perry, Bloomington, Ill. Meets monthly. 
Chicago Chapter, Personnel Management Division of the Society for the Advancement of 


Management, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. Chairman, H. B. Lupescu. Meets 
monthly. Advanced Management. 
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College and University Personnel Association. President, Paul A. Hartley; Vice Presidents, 
Joseph A. O’Brien and Wm. D. Poore; Executive Secretary, Donald E. Dickason, Direc- 
tor of Nonacademic Personnel, University of Illinois, Champaign, Ill.; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Shelton F. King. Meets annually. CUPA Journal and CUPA Newsletter. 

East Side Industrial Relations Association. President, Glenn Stout; Vice President, Richard 
Bromley; Secretary-Treasurer, Mary C. Coughlin, Obear-Nester Glass Co., 20th & Broad- 
way, East St. Louis, Ill. Meets monthly. 

Electronics Personnel Association. Chairman, Luther Cree; Vice Chairman, Roger Burr; 
Secretary, Richard Heffernan, Amphenol Electronics, 6215 S$. Harlem, Chicago, IIL; 
Treasurer, Marie Duz. Meets monthly. Wage Survey. 


Industrial Relations Association of Chicago, Room 839, 33 S. Clark St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
President, Boyd Mulder; Vice President, I. M. Lieberman; Secretary, Miss Hazel I. 
Stevenson, Commonwealth Edison Co., 72 W. Adams St., Chicago 90, Ill.; Treasurer, 
Glenn W. Ramshaw. Meets five times a year. 

Kankakee Personnel Managers Group, 329 E. Court St., Kankakee, Ill. President, Thomas 
Rosco; General Chairman, Roy Robinson. Meets monthly. 

Peoriarea Personnel Club, Peoria Manufacturers’ Association, 3516 N.E. Adams St., Peoria, 
Ill. President, A. O. Gibson; Secretary-Treasurer, R. B. Brower. Meets monthly. 


Personnel Management Association. President, W. W. Kleinmann; Vice President, Cecil 
Scarratt; Secretary, Ruth H. Nielsen, 2549 W. 63rd St., Chicago 29, Ill.; Treasurer, Jane 
McKinley. Meets monthly. Monthly Information and Education Bulletin; Yearly Wage 
& Salary and Fringe Benefits Survey. 

Public Personnel Association, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37, Ill. Director, Kenneth O. War- 
ner; Associate Director, J. J. Donovan. Meets annually. Public Personnel Review; 
Newsletter. 

Chapters: 

Michigan Chapter (No. 1), PPA. President, H. Richard Rice; Vice President, Dudley L. 
Sherman; Secretary, William Davis, Senior Personnel Examiner, Detroit Civil Service 
Commission, 612 City-County Bldg., 400 Woodward Ave., Detroit 26, Mich.; Treasurer 
Lt. Arthur H. Long. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Southern California Chapter (No. 2), PPA. President, Dr. Kenneth Wentworth; Vice 
President, Stewart H. Marsh; Secretary, Larry C. White, Senior Personnel Analyst, 
Personnel Commission, L.A. City Schools, 450 N. Grand Ave., Los Angeles 12, Calif.; 
Treasurer, Judith L. Larson. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

National Capitol Chapter (No. 4), PPA. President, Samuel Schulman; Vice President, 
Willis Underwood; Secretary, Audrey Brown, Personnel Officer, U.S. Naval Gun 
Factory, Washington, D.C.; Treasurer, Paul Bigbee. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Albany, New York Chapter (No. 5), PPA. President, Eugene Cahalan; Vice President, 
Robert Mayer; Secretary, Mary Elizabeth Longleway, Dept. of Civil Service, State 
Campus Site, Albany, N.Y.; Treasurer, Frank J. Mack. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Metropolitan New York Chapter (No. 7), PPA. President, Dr. Martin B. Dworkis; Vice 
President, John D. Foster; Secretary, Hollis Bach, Administrative Assistant to the 
Regional Director, 2nd U.S. Civil Service Commission, Federal Bldg., Christopher St., 
New York 14, N.Y.; Treasurer, James Cunneen. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Metropolitan Philadelphia Chapter (No. 8), PPA. President, Leon F. Green; Vice Presi- 
dent, William Schwabe; Secretary, Miss Jane W. Edmiston, Administrative Services 
Officer, Philadelphia Museum of Art, 25th & Benjamin Franklin Pkway, Philadelphia, 
Penna.; Treasurer, Helene Alexander. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 
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Georgia Chapter (No. 9), PPA. President, William H. Rima, Jr.; Vice President, Carl T. 
Sutherland; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Martha Caldwell Power, Senior Personnel As- 
sistant, State Dept. of Health, 332-12 Capitol Sq., Atlanta 3, Ga. Meets monthly. 
Newsletter. 

Metropolitan Toronto Chapter (No. 10), PPA. President, D. S. Robertson; Vice President, 
D. G. Airhart; Secretary, W. L. Cook, Personnel Officer, Province of Ontario, Dept. of 
Highways, Toronto, Ontario; Treasurer, D. Crittenden. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Ottawa, Ontario, Canada Chapter (No. 11), PPA. President, R. J. Groves; Vice President, 
R. L. Elliott; Secretary, D. E. Macdonald, Assistant Chief of Personnel, Dept. of Mines 
and Technical Surveys, Copeland Bldg., Ottawa, Ontario; Treasurer, D. F. Colton. 
Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Montreal Chapter (No. 12), PPA. President, Ernest Hooper; Vice President, Rene Con- 
stant; Secretary, Jean Arsenault, Selection Officer, Civil Service Commission of Canada, 
685 Cathcart St., Montreal, Quebec; Treasurer, Marcel Latouche. Meets monthly. 
Newsletter. 

New Brunswick Chapter (No. 13), PPA. President, George A. Constable; Vice President, 
Ralph J. Coy; Secretary, E. B. FitzGerald, Assistant District Administrator, Dept. of 
Veterans Affairs, St. John, N.B.; Treasurer, Jean Stewart. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

San Francisco Bay Area Chapter (No. 14), PPA. President, Forrest V. Routt, Jr.; Vice 
President, Harry Albert, Secretary-Treasurer, Lewis B. Perry, Personnel Manager, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

New Jersey Chapter (No. 15), PPA. President, George D. McGuinness; Vice President, 
William Monyer; Secretary, Mrs. Helen Hubel, Secretarial Assistant, Personnel, N.J. 
State Commission for the Blind, 828 Mountain Ave., Berkeley Heights, N.J.; Treasurer, 
Richard Einhorn. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 


First Puerto Rican Chapter (No. 16), PPA. President, Rafael Morales Couvertier; Vice 
President, Mercedes Moure de Carmona; Secretary-Treasurer, Oscar Lopez, Personnel 
Executive, P.R. Aqueduct of Sewer Authority, P. O. Box 7066, B. Obrero Sta., Santurce, 
P.R. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Greater Vancouver Chapter (No. 17), PPA. President, N. A. Leigh; Vice President, J. L. 
Monk; Secretary, Miss M. N. James, Personnel Dept., Civil Service Commission, 1110 
W. Georgia St., Vancouver 5, B.C.; Treasurer, E. G. Barnes. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

North Carolina Chapter (No. 18), PPA. President, W. H. Reich; Vice President, J. F. 
Snider; Secretary, Mrs. Ruth B. Cowan, Personnel Supervisor; Office of City Manager, 
City Hall, Greensboro, N.C.; Treasurer, Ralph Sisk. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Colorado Chapter (No. 19), PPA. President, F. Arnold McDermott; Vice President, Joseph 
E. Kelly; Secretary, Donna S. Jones, Senior Classification Technician, Career Service 
Authority, Rm. 178, City & County Bldg., Denver 2, Colo.; Treasurer, Miles Reznik. 
Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Central Regional Conference, PPA. Chairman, John W. Jackson; Vice Chairmen, Charles 
S. Weber and Loyd Hunt; Secretary-Treasurer, Gessner A. Brown. Meets annually. 

Eastern Regional Conference, PPA. Chairman, Dorothy H. B. Cadwell; Vice Chairman, 
J. Earl Kelly; Secretary, Ralph P. Shaw, Jr., Director, Research and Planning, NJ. 
Civil Service Commission, State House, Trenton, N.J.; Treasurer, William E. McCarthy. 
Meets annually. 

Southern Regional Conference, PPA. Chairman, Ray Mullins; Vice Chairmen, J. Stanley 
Frazer and Carl Butler; Secretary-Treasurer, Jack Foster, Director of Personnel, Arling- 
ton County Personnel Dept., 2049—I5th St., N., Arlington, Va. Meets annually. 
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Western Regional Conference, PPA. Chairman, Boynton S. Kaiser; Vice Chairmen, Harry 
P. Petrie and William B. Webster; Secretary, Dorothy E. Everett, Personnel Analyst, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif.; Treasurer, Robert W. Coppock. Meets 
annually. 

Society of Personnel Administrators, 6 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 2, IIl. President, Jose 
Acosta; Vice Presidents, Donald Kallin, Earl M. Bauby, Theodore F. Zigler; Secre- 
tary, Phyllis B. Erwin; Treasurer, Frank Neidhart. Meets monthly. The SPA Story. 

Southern Cook County Industrial Club, 111th Street YMCA, 4 E. 111th St., Chicago 28, 
Ill. President, Joseph Miller; Vice President, J. Paul Gibbs; Secretary-Treasurer, Rob- 
ert H. Freitag. Meets monthly. 

Springfield Personnel Association. President, E. J. Glenwright; Vice President, E. N. Gwin; 
Secretary, Donald Chase, Chief, Labor Relations Section, Industrial Relations De- 
partment, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 1525 E. Phillips Ave., Springfield, Ill. Meets monthly. 


Indiana 


+ Association of Personnel Women of Indianapolis. President, Grace Wicklund; Vice Presi- 
dent, Leona Edwards; Secretary, Miss Elaine Gray, 5334 W. 16th St., Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Treasurer, Pauline Thompson. Meets monthly. 

Calumet Area Personnel Association. President, M. G. Kruglinski; Vice President, H. W. 
Sommers; Secretary-Treasurer, G. W. Millman, The Youngstown Sheet and Tube Co., 
Riley and Dickey Rds., East Chicago, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Evansville Personnel Club, 119 Locust St., Evansville 8, Ind. President, Robert Tapp; Vice 
President, Drew Colvard; Secretary-Treasurer, N. L. Kniese. Meets monthly. 

Fort Wayne Personnel and Industrial Relations Association. President, Alan C. Lord; Vice 
Presidents, Robert H. Sauer and Chalmer R. Borne; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert L. 
Eastman, Assistant Personnel Director, Tokheim Corp., 1602 Wabash Ave., Fort Wayne, 
Ind. Meets monthly. 

Friday Luncheon Club. George Clossay, Personnel Supervisor, Continental Can Co., Elk- 
hart, Ind. Meets weekly. 

Goshen Industrial Club. President, Lamar Schrock; Vice President, Walter Weiskittle; Sec- 
retary, George Ridenoure, Jr., Western Rubber Co., Goshen, Ind.; Treasurer, Walter 
Steiger. Meets semi-monthly. 

Indiana Personnel Association. President, Ralph N. Phelps; Vice Presidents, Charles E. 
Slater and Charles R. Small; Secretary-Treasurer, F. Lynn Cason, 322 Memorial Center, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. Meets annually. 

Richmond Personnel Association. President, Rex Rench; Vice President, Don Platt; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Miss Birdice Norris, Indiana Employment Security Division, 13 S. 4th 
St., Richmond, Ind. Meets monthly. 

Terre Haute Personnel Club. President, Charles Campbell; Vice President, Ned A. Bush, 
Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Joseph G. Bushur, c/o Columbia Records, 1400 N. Fruitridge, 
Terre Haute, Ind. Meets monthly. 


lowa 


Keokuk Personnel Forum. President, James Lagomarcino; Vice President, Howard Gordon; 
Secretary-Treasurer, John L. Bradley, Dryden Rubber Division, Sheller Manufacturing 
Corp., Keokuk, Iowa. Meets monthly. 


} Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Personnel Managers Committee of the Manufacturers Bureau, Cedar Rapids Chamber of 
Commerce. Chairman, Charles Dunham, The Quaker Oats Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 


Vice Chairman, Russ Miller; Secretary-Treasurer, Jane Zuidema; Program Chairman, 
William Dowd. Meets bi-weekly. 


Kentucky 


Louisville Personnel Association, P.O. Box 1535, Louisville, Ky. President, Paul White; 


Vice President, Morry T. Wakefield; Secretary, Karl Patton; Treasurer, William G. 
Simpson, Jr. Meets monthly. 


Louisiana 


Metropolitan Shreveport Personnel Association. President, D. F. Wiegel; Vice President, 
L. W. Pelton; Secretary-Treasurer, A. S. Singletary, Personnel Director, J. B. Beaird 
Co., Inc., 6200 St. Vincent Ave., Shreveport, La. Meets monthly. 


Maine 


Associated Industries of Maine Personnel Association, 154 State St., Augusta, Maine. Presi- 
dent, John Milliken; Vice President, John M. Conley, Jr.; Secretary, B. Morton Havey; 
Assistant Secretary, Robert O. Brown; Treasurer, Laura Nawfel. Meets quarterly. 


Maryland 


Personnel Administration Association of Baltimore. President, J. F. McCray; Vice Presi- 
dents, A. E. Makoski, F. E. King, and J. A. Hlavin; Secretary, John F. Silber, Mc- 


Cormick & Co., Inc., 414 Light St., Baltimore 2, Md.; Treasurer, T. A. Erek. Meets 
monthly. 


Massachusetts 


Greater Lowell Personnel Council, P.O. Box 283, Lowell, Mass. Chairman, Thomas As- 
quith, Jr.; Vice Chairman, Arthur Castraberti; Secretary-Treasurer, Andrew Jenkins. 
Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Western Massachusetts. President, James E. Mote; 
Vice President, Elbert G. Kjoller; Secretary, J. Paul Sturtevant, Assistant Manager 
Industrial Relations, Strathmore Paper Co., Front St., West Springfield, Mass.; Treas- 
urer, William G. Watson. Meets monthly. 

North Shore Personnel Association. President, Daniel J. O’Keefe; Vice President, Chester 
Brown, Jr.; Secretary, Mrs. Jennie Nelson, Secretary to Director of Personnel, CBS- 
HYTRON, 100 Endicott St., Danvers, Mass.; Treasurer, Phillip J. Brown. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Managers Club of the Greater Boston Chamber of Commerce, 80 Federal St., 
Boston 10, Mass. President, Robert B. Lundblad; Vice President, James M. Jagger; Sec- 
retary, Thomas L. McGrath. Meets monthly. 

The Women’s Personnel Club of Boston. President, Ina M. Ferguson; Vice President, Eliza- 
beth Scullane; Secretary, Miss Elena M. Volante, Assistant to Director of Industrial 
Relations, W. R. Grace & Co., Dewey and Almy Chemical Division, Cambridge 40, 
Mass.; Treasurer, Idella L. Tapley. Meets monthly. 
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Detroit Personnel Management Association. President, Preston Amerman; Vice President, 
Howard Bovee; Secretary, Kenneth Porter, 3845 W. Eight Mile Rd., Detroit 21, Mich.; 
Treasurer, David Moon. Meets monthly. 

Grand Rapids Personnel Council. President, Charles Yates; Vice President, Frank E. Ta- 
treau; Secretary, Irene M. Lister, Michigan Bell Telephone Co., 114 N. Division, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Treasurer, Doris Van Dellen. Meets monthly. 

Greater Muskegon Personnel Administrators Group. President, D. O. Ryan; Secretary, R. J. 
Sumners, Muskegon Manufacturers Ass’n., Box 326, Muskegon, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Detroit. President, George McKnight; Vice Presidents, 
Forrest Ferguson and Carl Alldread; Secretary, Richard Cox, Chicago Rawhide Manu- 
facturing Co., 9000 Alpine Ave., Detroit 4, Mich.; Treasurer, J. P. Williams. Meets 
monthly. 

Industrial Relations Group, Employers Association of Grand Rapids. Chairman, Don Clark; 
Vice Chairman, Kenneth Klaver; Secretary, Clark Caskey, c/o Research & Develop- 
ment, Employers’ Ass’n. of Grand Rapids, 122 Lyon St., N.W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Meets monthly. 

Lansing Area Chapter, ASPA. President, Benjamin V. Hanthorne; Vice President, D. J. 
Bodkin; Secretary Treasurer, Frances Carstens, Personnel Director, J. C. Penny, 330 
S. Washington, Lansing 14, Mich. Meets monthly. 

Northeast Personnel Group. N. Ziegler, Industrial Relations Director, Woodall Industries 
Inc., 7565 E. McNichols Rd., Detroit 34, Mich. Meets semi-monthly. 

Personnel Improvement Club, 609 Reynolds Bldg., Jackson, Mich. President, William A. 
Kuehn; Vice President, Carl W. Myers; Secretary-Treasurer, William L. Richmond. 
Meets monthly. 

Personnel Women of Detroit. President, Florence Weeman; Vice President, Mildred Web- 
ber; Secretary, Ruth Dunn, Selling Personnel Counselor, J. L. Hudson Co., 1206 Wood- 
ward Ave., Detroit, Mich.; Treasurer, Gretchen Saam. Meets monthly. 

Southwestern Michigan Personnel Round Table. President, John Gieszer; Vice President, 
Walter Gerbel; Secretary, W. W. Jones, V.-M. Corp., Benton Harbor, Mich. Meets 
monthly. 


Suburban Employers’ Association. President, Peter Lyshak; Vice President, Gordon C. Pack- 
ard; Secretary, R. J. Mitchell, Personnel Manager, Barnes Gibson Raymond Div., 40300 
Plymouth Rd., Plymouth, Mich.; Treasurer, Harry J. Christensen. Meets monthly. 


Mississippi 


Jackson Personnel Executives Association. President, Oscar Burris; Vice President, James 
Cox, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. Rudy Tatum, P.O. Box 633, Jackson, Miss. Meets 
monthly. 


Missouri 


Industrial Relations Club of Greater St. Louis. President, John H. Harwood; Vice Presi- 
dents, Walter R. Klostermeier and T. I. B. Gray; Secretary, Kingsley M. Wientge, Wash- 
ington University, University College, Lindell & Skinker Blvds., St. Louis 5, Mo.; 
Treasurer, Charles G. DeLargy. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Women of Greater St. Louis. President, Bettie McQuade; Vice President, Char- 
line Foristel; Recording Secretary, Valerie Thorpe; Corresponding Secretary, Miss Eliza- 
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beth Bruce, Director, Personnel Service, American National Red Cross, 4050 Lindell 
Blvd., St. Louis 8, Mo.; Treasurer, Betty M. Bone. Meets monthly. 


Nebraska 


Lincoln Personnel Association. President, Roland D. Andersen, 227 N. 9th, Lincoln, Nebr.; 
Vice President, Virginia Guhin; Secretary, Lucile J. Keenan; Treasurer, Thomas O. True. 
Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Omaha. President, Glenn R. Wilson; Vice President, Grant H. 


Headly; Secretary-Treasurer, Lois M. Kirch, 504 S. 18th St., Omaha, Nebr. Meets monthly. 
Newsletter. 


New Hampshire 


Manchester Personnel Club, Manchester Chamber of Commerce, 57 Market St., Manchester, 
N.H. President, Wilbur Haupt; Vice President, Richard Horle; Secretary, Donald 
Johnson; Treasurer, Arthur J. Hartnett, Jr. Meets monthly. 


New Jersey 


tAssociation of Personnel Women. President, Genevieve Ducca; Vice Presidents, Betty Reid 
Lawson and Amelia Sesso; Secretary, Barbara Wurster, Bell Telephone Labs, Inc., Moun- 
tain Ave., Murray Hill, N.J.; Treasurer, Helen Durgom. Meets monthly. 

Delaware Valley Personnel Association, P.O. Box 745, Trenton N.J. President, Harry F. 
Weizer; Vice Presidents, John J. Bachalis and Ferguson H. Reeves; Secretary, George J. 
Malmos; Treasurer, Clement C. Marino. Meets monthly. 

Hudson County Personnel Association. President, Charles Merz; Vice President, Frank 
Lamendola; Secretary-Treasurer, Eugene N. Geddings, Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
223-243 West Side Ave., Jersey City, N.J. Meets monthly. 


Personnel Management Division, Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 585 Main Ave., Passaic, 
N.J. Chairman, John D. Kahrs. 


Salary Administrators Group Seminar of New Jersey. Chairman, Richard G. Taggart; 


Secretary-Treasurer, Alvin Miller, P. Ballantine & Sons, 57 Freeman St., Newark 1, 
N.J. Meets monthly. 


New Mexico 


+Personnel Women of New Mexico. President, Wanda N. Cotner; Vice President, Margaret 


Chavez; Secretary Evelyn C. Quigley, Rt.#5, Box 5432, Albuquerque, N.M.; Treasurer, 
Lilybell Hart. Meets monthly. 


New York 


Brooklyn Management Club, 26 Court St., Brooklyn 1, N.Y. President, Cyril F. Trinneer; 
Vice President, Donald C. Lum; Secretary-Treasurer, H. V. Gooderson. Meets monthly. 

Capital District Personnel Association, Inc., 74 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. President, William 
G. Edmiston; Vice President, W. L. Shimer; Executive Secretary, Kenneth M. Burch; 
Treasurer, Arthur L. Quinn. Meets monthly. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Central New York Personnel Managers’ Association. President, D. J. Carroll; Vice Presi- 
dents, E. D. Hayes and T. R. Dockrell; Secretary, W. A. LeFevre, Supervisor of Indus- 
trial Relations, New York Telephone Company, Utica, N.Y.; Treasurer, W. T. Roberts. 
Meets monthly. 

Hospital Personnel Association. President, Charles Meyer; Vice President, Charles Callan; 
Secretary, Miss Ursel Weinberg, Personnel Director, The Home for Aged and Infirm 
Hebrews, 121 W. 105 St., New York 25, N.Y. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Buffalo. President, Kenneth M. Kinsey; Vice Presidents, 
Thomas F. Nolan and Donald E. Taylor; Secretary, Ralph P. Brighton, J. W. Clement 
Co., 8 Lord St., Buffalo 10, N.Y.; Treasurer, Melvin R. Armstrong. Meets monthly. 
1.RA. News. 

Industrial Relations Group, Niagara Falls Chamber of Commerce, 18 W. Falls St., Niagara 
Falls, N.Y. Chairman, John D. Fermoile; Vice Chairman, J. R. Robinson, Secretary, 
Charles B. Read; Treasurer, J. E. Fuller. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Group, Rochester Industrial Management Council, 12 Mortimer St., 
Rochester 4, N.Y. Manager, Russell C. McCarthy. Meets weekly. 

Ithaca Personnel Association. President, Joseph E. Augustine; Vice President, Gerald Barry; 
Secretary, Rowland J. Avery, Plant Personnel Manager, International Salt Co., Inc., 
Myers, N.Y.; Treasurer, Elmer F. Blomgren. Meets monthly. 

Long Island Personnel Club. President, Herbert J. Reis; Vice President, Vivienne Pidgeon; 
Secretary, Esther Fingerhut, Q-Tips, Inc., 37-11 47th Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y.; 
Treasurer, John Thorsen. Meets monthly. 

Long Island Personnel Directors Association. President, Rene Ehlinger; Vice President, 
Alfred G. Raymond; Secretary, Frank C. Mackay, Personnel Manager, Long Island 
Lighting Co., 175 Old Country Rd., Hicksville, L.I.; Treasurer, Russell P. Williams. 
Meets monthly. 

Management Development Study Group. President, Louis Mobley; Vice Presidents, Leif 
Olsen and William Oncken, Jr.; Secretary, William R. Cox, Manager, Personnel Devel- 
opment, Dairymen’s League, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y.; Treasurer, L. Wagner. 
Meets monthly. 

Municipal Personnel Society. President, Robert F. Marron; Vice President, Harold Levine; 
Secretary, Margaret Griffin, Bronx Municipal Hospital Center, Bronx 61, N.Y.; Treas 
urer, Max Fiks. Meets bi-monthly. Newsletter. 

New York Personnel Management Association, 100 Church St., New York 7, N.Y. Presi- 
dent, F. H. Beardsley; Vice Presidents, Carlton M. Barlow and Edward J. Palkot; Sec- 
retary, Mae E. Fleming; Treasurer, Bernard H. Kinzer. Meets monthly. NYPMA Bulletin. 

Personnel Administrators. President, Matthew B. Caffrey, Personnel Department, Combus- 
tion Engineering, Inc., 200 Madison Ave., New York 16, N.Y.; Vice President, Mor- 
ton C. Stevenson, Jr.; Secretary-Treasurer, Clifford J. Miller. Meets monthly. The Piper. 

+ Personnel Club of New York, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. President, Ann 
Poling; Vice Presidents, Elizabeth Newland and Linda Franklin; Secretary, Neenah 


Stamberg; Assistant Secretary, Beatrice Worthy; Treasurer, Joan Cain. Meets monthly. 
Newsletter. 


Personnel Management Council, 351 S$. Warren St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. President, George 
Bostwick; Vice President, Robert E. McMillan; Secretary-Treasurer, Thomas F. Ruck. 
Meets monthly. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Triple Cities Industrial Management Club, YMCA, 185 Washington St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
President, Paul Roubie; Vice Presidents, Walter Cook and Pat Dozier; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, John C. Wheeler. Meets monthly. News Bulletin. 


North Carolina 


Gaston Personnel Association. President, Franz Holscher; Vice Presidents, Thurman Taylor 
and Bryan Hurd; Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Marguerite McCarson, Box 972, Chamber 
of Commerce, Gastonia, N.C. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of the Burlington Area. President, John Bryan; Vice President, Gar- 
land King; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert R. Scruggs, Granite Finishing Co., Haw River, 
N.C. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association Greensboro Area. President, George P. Dingeldein; Vice President, 
George Devin; Secretary, Mary L. Barrie, Blue Bell, Inc., Drawer C 2, Greensboro, N.C.; 
Treasurer, Lewis N. Hand, Jr. Meets monthly. PAGA Bulletin. 

Raleigh-Wake Personnel Association. President, Harry D. McKinney, Employee and Public 
Relations Manager, Colonial Stores, Raleigh, N.C.; Vice President, Alfred C. Schild- 
kamp; Secretary, Margaret B. Haynes; Treasurer, Jesse W. Jones. Meets monthly. 

Winston-Salem Personnel Association. President, Allen E. Stanley; Vice President, Wil- 


liam H. Reich; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. M. A. Temple, P.O. Box 1408, Winston-Salem, 
N.C. Meets monthly. 


Ohio 


Cincinnati Personnel Association, 2495 Langdon Farm Rd., Cincinnati 13, Ohio. President, 
Robert A. Jones; Vice President, Walter Beinhart; Secretary, Joseph E. Bell; Executive 
Secretary, Burnett Reed; Treasurer, Joseph F. Wolf. Meets monthly. 

Cleveland Personnel Association, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Presi- 
dent, Theron L. Day; Vice President, Leo J. Tasse; Secretary, Robert L. Doland; Treas- 
urer, Roy E. Whale. Meets monthly. Strictly Personnel. 

Industrial Relations Association of Cleveland, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. President, Walter C. Mason; Vice President, George Malone; Secretary, J. W. 
Vanden Bosch. Meets monthly. 

Lima Personnel Managers Association. President, Gene Warnecke; Vice President, John 
W. Saunders, Secretary-Treasurer, Nellie Miller, c/o First National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Lima, Lima, Ohio. Meets semi-monthly. 

Lorain County Industrial Relations Association, 404 Lorain County Bank Bldg., Elyria, 
Ohio. President, Milan A. Bendik; Vice President, Dan Cooksey; Executive Secretary, 
Coleman S. Christian. Meets bi-monthly. Personnel Pointers. 

Miami Valley Personnel Association. President, C. R. Newbold; Vice President, J. F. McGee; 
Secretary, E. A. Gorham, Inland Manufacturing Division, GMC, P.O. Box 1050, Dayton, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Brad Robbins. Meets monthly. Turnover and Absenteeism Report. 

Midwest Compensation Association. President, James T. Hutson; Vice President, Donald 
E. Shoemaker; Secretary, Robert V. Underwood, Wage Administrator, North American 
Aviation, Inc., 4300 E. 5th Ave., Columbus 16, Ohio; Treasurer, Richard Gigax. Meets 
semi-annually. 

Personnel Division, Alliance Area Chamber of Commerce, 207 First National Bank Bldg., 
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Alliance, Ohio. Chairman, Ralph Reeder; Vice Chairman, Roderick Ruth; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Glen W. Allen. Meets monthly. 

t+ Personnel Women of Cleveland. President, Jane Rohrbach; Vice President, Isabel Wilson; 
Secretary, Lynn Holl, Sales Personnel Manager, Premier Industrial Corp., 4415 Euclid 
Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio; Treasurer, Frances Forbes. Meets monthly. 

Stark County Personnel Association, The Canton Chamber of Commerce, 229 Wells Ave., 
Canton 2, Ohio. President, Walter O. Nicolet; Vice President, Blair Woodside; Secretary, 
N. P. Faulkner; Treasurer, John F. Markel. Meets monthly. 

t Women’s Personnel Association of Cincinnati. President, Betty Lancaster; Vice President, 


Lorraine Michael; Secretary, Miss Sue Reith, 222 E. Central Parkway, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Beatrice Steioff. Meets monthly. 


Oklahoma 


Tulsa Personnel Group. President, J. C. Denham; Vice President, Charles F. Harrison; 


Program Chairman, George C. Roth, Cities Service Oil Co., Bartlesville, Okla. Meets 
monthly. 


Pennsylvania 


Chester County Industrial Relations Association. President, Don Hoffman; Vice President, 
Joseph Simpson; Secretary, Mrs. Ethel Nusser, Schramm, Inc., West Chester, Penna.; 
Treasurer, Ben Valocchi. Meets monthly. 

Fort Washington Management Institute. President, H. A. Stackman, Temple University 
Management Institute, Cheltenham Ave. and Sedgwick St. Philadelphia 50, Penna.; 
Secretary, George Grossman. Fort Washington Newsletter. 

Harrisburg Area Federal Personnel Council. Chairman, R. C. Wymer, Jr.; Vice Chairman, 
John T. Johnson; Executive Secretary, Mrs. Mary R. Wheeler, Carlisle Barracks, Car- 
lisle, Penna. Meets bi-monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Blair County. President, Nelson G. Gault; Vice Presi- 
dent, Kenneth Mills; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert Weil, Personnel Manager, Puritan 
Sportswear Corp., 813 Twenty-fifth St., Altoona, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Philadelphia. President, T. A. Cooper; Vice Presidents, 
T. P. Haworth, C. A. Krieger, and W. P. Callaghan; Secretary, A. R. Boyd, E. F. Hough- 
ton & Co., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Penna.; Treasurer, D. P. Noonan. 
Meets monthly. 

McKean County Industrial Relations Association. President, Thom Williams, c/o Bouaird 
and Sefang Mfg. Co., Bradford, Penna.; Vice President, Andrew Kaul; Treasurer, George 
Tiffany. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Northwestern Pennsylvania. President, John Scarlett; Vice Presi- 
dent, Eli Adams; Secretary, R. E. Johnson, Industrial Relations Dept., Hammermill 
Paper Co., Erie, Penna.; Treasurer, Eugene Mahon. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Management Association of North Philadelphia. President, Jack Cargo; Vice 
President, Jordon Lawrence; Secretary-Treasurer, J. R. Campbell, Blumenthal Bros. 
Chocolate Co., Margaret & James Sts., Philadelphia 37, Penna. Meets monthly. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Philadelphia Federal Personnel Council. Chairman, Joseph Crowley; Vice Chairman, Ar- 
thur Jones; Executive Secretary, Miss Anna M. Saller, Administrative Officer, Third 
U.S. Civil Service Region, 705 U.S. Customhouse, Philadelphia 6, Penna. Meets quarterly. 

Pittsburgh Personnel Association, 520 Park Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Penna. President, Richard 
P. Brown; Vice Presidents, Eugene F. Foubert and James D. Copeland; Secretary, 
Dan J. Egan; Treasurer, Rudolph L. Ryan; Administrative Assistant, Mrs. Betty H. 
Little. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Silver Bay Club. President, Christian V. Wagman; Vice President, Richard C. Woolson; 
Executive Secretary, Raymond H. Oberdick, YMCA, York, Penna. Meets monthly. 
Tri-County Personnel Association. President, Edward Smith, Jr.; Vice President, R. T. 
Hendershot; Secretary, Robert J. Mullen, 83 Waller St., Wilkes-Barre, Penna.; Treasurer, 

R. C. Kessler. Meets monthly. 

Tristate Industrial Association, Inc., 1713 First National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 22, Penna. 
President, J. S. Harrison; Vice President, W. A. Siegfried; Secretary-Manager, Kenneth 
R. Query; Treasurer, K. C. Gardner, Jr. 

t Women’s Personnel Group of Philadelphia. President, Mary H. McCaulley; Vice Presi- 
dent, Arlaine A. Rooney; Recording Secretary, Betty I. Johnston; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Erma S. Zelley, The Philadelphia National Bank, Philadelphia 1, Penna.; Treas- 
urer, Margaret C. Ellson. Meets monthly. WPG News. 


Rhode Island 


Personnel Executives’ Club, P.O. Box 1337, Providence 1, R.I. President, A. Allston Clarke; 
Vice President, Kenneth R. Brown; Secretary, Herbert L. Bailey; Treasurer, E. Harris 
Howard, III. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Managers Club of the Pawtucket Business Chamber, 33 Summer St., Pawtucket, 
R.I. Chairman, Richmond L. Johnson; Executive Sercetary, Walter H. Pilcher. Meets 
monthly. 

Women’s Personnel Club of Rhode Island. President, L. Diana McLean; Vice President, 
Marjorie S. Chace; Secretary, Mrs. Helen M. Cronan, c/o Newberry’s, Inc., Westminster 
St., Providence, R.I.; Treasurer, Esther Holmes. Meets monthly. 


South Carolina 


Anderson Personnel Association. President, W. A. Murray; Vice President, M. E. McDon- 
ald; Secretary-Treasurer, James Duffy, Orrmill, Anderson, S.C. Meets monthly. 

Columbia Personnel Club. President, Odell H. Bozardt; Vice Presidents, Harold Bryant 
and John Stewart; Secretary, Fred H. Boyd, Personnel Officer, VA Regional Office, 
1801 Assembly St., Columbia, S.C.; Treasurer, Susan K. Spruiell. Meets monthly. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga Industrial Personnel Club, Industrial YMCA, 1517 Mitchell Ave., Chatta- 
nooga 8, Tenn. President, E. M. Kayler; Vice President, Carl Lamberth; Secretary, 
Donald Macdonald; Treasurer, Joseph Willard. Meets monthly. 

Memphis Industrial Personnel Council, Box 224, Memphis 1, Tenn. Chairman, Fred Bill- 
ings; Vice Chairman, Eduard La Fleur; Secretary, Robert M. Gilliam. Meets monthly. 


+ Affiliated with the International Association of Personnel Women. 
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Texas 


Austin Personnel Association. President, Julian Martin; Vice President, Fritz Christian; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Susie K. Thompson, Employment Counselor, Texas Employ- 
ment Commission, P.O. Box 812, Austin, Tex. Meets monthly. 

Big Spring Personnel and Management Association. President, William B. Crooker; Vice 
President, B. M. Keese; Secretary-Treasurer, Luther B. McDaniel, 1503 Cherokee, Big 
Spring, Tex. Meets monthly. 

East Texas Personnel Association. President, Sam Forsgard; Vice President, Charles E. 
Selecman, c/o Garrett Oil Tools, Inc., P.O. Box 2427, Longview, Tex.; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Stan Pryzwara. Meets monthly. 

El Paso Personnel Manager’s Association. President, Robert Banner; Vice Presidents, Milton 
Beinhorn, Bill Douthit, William Langley; Secretary, Bill Pierce, c/o Safeway Stores, Inc., 
6500 Montana St., P.O. Box 1452, El Paso, Tex.; Treasurer, Dudley Wallen. Meets 
monthly. 

Fort Worth Personnel & Management Association. President, John P. Cooley; Vice Presi- 
dents, Dr. Murray M. Rohman and Ben R. Carroll; Secretary, Mrs. Grace Miller, 
c/o ABC Employment Service, Bewley Bldg., Forth Worth, Tex.; Treasurer, L. W. 
McCall. Meets monthly. 

Houston Personnel Association. President, Ed L. McCleskey; Vice President, Harry A. 
Dufresne; Secretary, Mrs. LaMuriel Alford, Mission Manufacturing Co., P.O. Box 4209, 
Houston, Tex.; Treasurer, George T. Green. Meets monthly. HPA News. 

Panhandle Personnel Association. President, Carl M. Smith; Vice President, Carles V. Mer- 
cer; Secretary-Treasurer, W. M. Ledbetter, c/o Skelly Oil Co., Box 438, Skellytown, 
Tex. Meets monthly. 

San Antonio Chapter, SPA. President, H. B. Dolph, 1054 Weizmann Blvd., San Antonio 1, 
Tex.; Vice President, William B. Aird; Secretary-Treasurer, Fern Jordan. Meets quar- 
terly. 

Waco Personnel and Management Association. President, Arch Hunt; Vice Presidents, C. L. 
Morris and Robert M. Crow; Secretary, F. W. Cushing, c/o IBM Corp., 620 Columbus 
Ave., Waco, Tex.; Treasurer, P. H. O’Donnell. Meets monthly. 


Virginia 


Bristol Industrial Personnel Association. President, B. W. Bracey, Coronet Manufacturing 
Co., Bristol, Va.; Vice President, E. R. Manney; Secretary, Fred Nidiffer. Meets bi- 
monthly. Comparative Rate & Fringe Schedule. 

Charlottesville Personnel Association. President, J. R. Coker, c/o U. S. Instrument Co., 
Charlottesville, Va.; Secretary-Treasurer, Frank Addington. Meets monthly. 

Personnel Association of Roanoke. President, H. W. Burnette; Vice President, Ira Peters; 
Secretary, Miss Leila Stalker, Jefferson High School, Roanoke, Va.; Treasurer, Mary 
Frances Parsons. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Chapter, ASPA. President, Ferd Wiederspahn; Vice President, Frank P. Bil- 
lingsley; Secretary-Treasurer, Don A. Hunziker, Director, Personnel & Safety, David 
M. Lea & Co., Inc., P.O. Box 1538, Richmond, Va. Meets monthly. 

Richmond Personnel and Guidance Association. President, Dallas Smith; Vice President, 
Mary Marks; Secretary, Miss Ethel Chrisman, Employment Interviewer, Southern States 


Cooperative, Inc., Southern States Bldg., 7th and Main Sts., Richmond, Va.; Treasurer, 
Helen Spivey. Meets monthly. 
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Washington 


Pacific Northwest Personnel Management Association. President, F. N. Jacoby; Vice 
Presidents, William C. Ludders, Warner C. Matson, Robert H. Sessions, and John L. 
Gallagher; Secretary-Treasurer, Earl P. Johnson, 8711 N.E. 4th Pl., Bellevue, Wash. 
Meets monthly. Personnel Panorama; Who’s Who. 


Chapters: 

Salem Chapter, PNPMA. President, Roy Rice; Vice President, Don Miles; Secretary, 
Kenneth J. Karlas, c/o Salem Branch, First National Bank of Oregon, Salem, Ore.; 
Treasurer, Rod Lytle. Meets monthly. Bulletin. 

Seattle Chapter, PNPMA. President, Dudley Wilkinson; Vice Presidents, Merrill Street 
and Will Teller; Secretary, Miss Edith Kogenhop, I. Magnin & Co., Pine at 6th Ave., 
Seattle, Wash.; Treasurer, Marjorie Hannum. Meets monthly. 

Spokane Chapter, PNPMA. President, Robert Friede; Vice Presidents, Roy P. Moller and 
Erwin Davis; Secretary, Paul Roberts, Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical Corp., Mead, 
Wash.; Treasurer, Charles Leslie. Meets bi-weekly. 

Tacoma Chapter, PNPMA. President, Quentin Schmitt; Vice President, Capt. Robert 
Myers; Secretary, Hazel G. Kelley, 131 Perkins Bldg., Tacoma, Wash.; Treasurer, Peggy 
Ruehle. Meets monthly. 

Vancouver Chapter, PNPMA. President, D. L. Lloyd; Vice Presidents, R. C. Lamb and 
J. J. Carson; Secretary, Miss D. Dohan, 1847 W. Broadway, Vancouver 9, B.C.; Treas- 
urer, F. W. Mills. Meets monthly. 

Columbia Basin Chapter, ASPA. President, R. D. Gilbert; Vice President, H. Gisleson; Sec- 
retary, Mary Ogston, Relation & Utilities Operation, General Electric Company, Rich- 
land, Wash.; Treasurer, R. D. Miller. Meets monthly. 


Washington, D. C. 


Washington Personnel Association. President, Donald W. Mowbray; Vice Presidents, C. 
Calvert Hines, Jr., Richard D. Early, Luther S. Beale, and Ernest V. Connolly; Secretary, 
Miss Margaret C. Eagan, Reuben H. Donnelly Corporation, 1200 Eye St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 5, D.C.; Treasurer, Thaddeus C. Cox. Meets monthly. WPA Bulletin. 


West Virginia 


Ohio Valley Chemical Plant Personnel Managers. A. B. Chesley, Personnel Superintendent, 
Mobay Chemical Company, New Martinsville, W. Va. Meets monthly. 


Wisconsin 


Blackhawk Personnel Association. President, Kenneth Pattow; Vice President, Thomas 
Jeffery; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. R. E. Van Galder, E. L. Chester Co., 134-142 W. 
Grand Ave., Beloit, Wisc. Meets monthly. 

Industrial Relations Association of Wisconsin. President, Kent Quantius; Vice President, 
Clarence R. Seybold; Secretary, John F. Bullock, Box 512, Milwaukee 1, Wisc.; Treas- 
urer, Dwight S. Ives. Meets monthly. 

Personnel & Employment Managers Group of the Northeastern Industrial Ass’n., A. C. 
Homer, 926 S. 8th St., Manitowoc, Wisc. President, Leon Smongeski; Vice President, 
Robert Laurent; Secretary, Elmer Johansen. Meets monthly. 
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The Ozaukee Personnel Association. President, P. W. Robbins; Vice President, Paul Beno; 
Secretary, Homer A. Gillmann, Personnel Associate, c/o Wisconsin Electric Power Co., 
231 W. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wisc.; Treasurer, Felix Yankunas. Meets bi-monthly. 

Twin City Personnel Association. Chairman, Jack Bylow; Program Chairman, Larry Smits; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Walter Stommel, c/o Menasha Wooden Ware Corp., Menasha, 
Wisc. Meets monthly. 


Canada 


Montreal Personnel Association. President, C. H. Laberge; Vice President, W. L. Jacobsen; 
Secretary-Treasurer, A. M. Stockdale, P.O. Box 515, Station B, Montreal, P.Q. Meets 
monthly. 

The Personnel Association of Toronto, Inc., 134 Bloor St., W., Toronto 5, Ontario. Presi- 
dent, James H. Perry; Vice Presidents, Ross L. Hart and Herb Hill; Secretary-Treasurer, 
T. Marsh Howard; Secretary-Manager, O. A. Petersen. Meets monthly. P.4.T. Reporter; 
Personnel and Industrial Relations Journal. 

Women’s Personnel Group of Montreal. Chairman, Marjorie McLaggan; Vice Chairman, 
Catherine Scofield; Secretary, Miss M. J. Gilmore, c/o Dominion Textile Co., Ltd., 1950 
Sherbrooke St., W., Montreal, P.Q.; Treasurer, Barbara Fraser. Meets bi-monthly. 


TRAINING GROUPS 


American Society of Training Directors, 2020 University Avenue, Madison 5, Wisc. 
President, Ralph M. Hartmann; Secretary-Treasurer, Robert B. Burr; Business 
Manager, John M. Skelly. Meets annually. Journal of ASTD. 


The following local groups occupy the status of affiliated chapters of the 

Society: 

Los Angeles Chapter, ASTD. President, Vernon Sheblak; Vice Presidents, Laurie W. 
Larsen and Leo C. Martin; Secretary-Treasurer, J. L. Reith, Jr., Training Manager, 
Autonetics Division, North American Aviation, Inc., 9150 E. Imperial Hwy., Downey, 
Calif.; Associate Secretary, Lloyd G. Plank. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Northern California Chapter, ASTD. President, Ralph E. Boynton; Vice Presidents, John 
W. Detlor and D. L. Truax; Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Everitt, Assistant Training Of- 
ficer, Training Section, Bank of America, 300 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif.; 
Treasurer, Philip P. Miller. Meets monthly. 

San Diego Chapter, ASTD. President, Neal Eskew; Vice President, Rudy Linden; Secretary, 
Robert E. Bouton, City of San Diego, 1970 B St. San Diego 2, Calif.; Treasurer, 
Frances H. Bailey. Meets monthly. Training Trends. 

Connecticut Chapter, ASTD. President, John V. Fratus, Jr.; Vice Presidents, Kingsley 
B. Carpenter and Theresa M. DeRosa; Secretary, Ralph M. Swenson, Jr., Connecticut 
General Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Greater Atlanta Chapter, ASTD. President, James B. Mathis, Retail Credit Company, 
P. O. Box 4081, Atlanta 2, Ga.; Vice President, James E. Gilbert; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Catherine Simpson. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Illinois Training Directors’ Association. President, Gorden S. Sargent; Vice President, 
John A. Baker; Secretary, Harold I. Pratt, Training Supervisor, American Steel Foun- 
dries, Hammond Division, Hammond, Ind.; Treasurer, Gerald W. Plank. Meets 
monthly. Bulletin. 
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Indiana Chapter, ASTD. President, Clifford V. Coplen; Vice Presidents, Waldo Handy: 
and Richard E. Dever; Secretary, Ray Heninger, c/o Bureau of Apprenticeship & 
Training, U.S. Department of Labor, 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis 4, Ind. Meets 
monthly. Hoo-Z-Yer Trainer. 


Iowa Chapter, ASTD. President, Richard R. Letsch; Vice Presidents, George W. Gable 
and Milton W. Woito; Secretary-Treasurer, Earl S. Baird, 110 Marston Hall, Iowa 
State College, Ames, Iowa. Meets semi-annually. Newsletter. 


Massachusetts Chapter, ASTD. President, Wallace G. Strathern; Vice President, Malcolm 
V. Smith; Secretary, Robert C. Story, Raytheon Training Center, 130 Galen St., Water- 
town, Mass.; Treasurer, James V. Lynch. Meets monthly. 


Greater Detroit Chapter, ASTD. President, Clair C. Johnston; Vice Presidents, Frederick 
Linsell and Paul H. Baker; Secretary, Wm. B. Davis, 612 City-County Bldg., Detroit 
26, Mich.; Treasurer, Donald R. Moyer. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 


Lake Superior Chapter, ASTD. President, Thomas W. Richard; Vice President, Edwin 
B. Wenzel; Secretary-Treasurer, Harold N. Pitt, The Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, 
Minn. Meets monthly. 


St. Louis Chapter, ASTD. President, Joe R. Ledbetter; Vice Presidents, Ruth J. Mills and 
Robert H. Kessner; Secretary, Kenneth A. Kroeger, Union Electric Co., 315 N. 
12th St., St. Louis 1, Mo.; Treasurer, Jack D. Robb. Meets monthly. 


Industrial Training Council of New York State. President, Theodore F. Marble; Vice 
Presidents, Gordon S. Watts and Salvator J. Ciciarelli; Secretary-Treasurer, Leon S. 
Tunkel, 23 S. Pearl St., Albany 7, N. Y. Meets three times annually. The Industrial 
Training Council News Letter. 


New York Metropolitan Chapter, ASTD, 19 W. 44th St., New York 36, N.Y. President, 
William S. Walker; Vice Presidents, Charles D. Campbell and John S. Little; Secretary, 
Alfred L. Williams; Treasurer, Harold B. Schmidhauser. Meets monthly. 


Niagara Frontier Chapter, ASTD. President, Edward Hayes; Vice President, Louis 
Vastola; Secretary, Dr. Sidney J. Parnes, Director of Creative Education, The University 
of Buffalo, Buffalo 14, N. Y.; Treasurer, H. Palmer Johnson. Meets monthly. 


North Carolina-Virginia Chapter, ASTD. President, Sidney F. Marsh; Vice President, 
James A. Nelson; Secretary-Treasurer, Albert Folden, Training Director, Johnson 
Carper Furniture Co., Roanoke, Va. Meets semi-annually. Newsletter. 


Greater Cleveland Chapter, ASTD, 400 Union Commerce Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 
President, Burt Barth; Vice President, David N. Campbell; Secretary, Louise E. Bart- 
hold; Treasurer, Ralph G. Brewer. Meets monthly. Training Topics. 


Northeast Ohio Chapter, ASTD. President, D. J. Guzzetta; Vice President, Don Nelson; 
Secretary, J. N. Young, Senior Training Supervisor, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Labor Building, 1200 Firestone Parkway, Akron 17, Ohio; Treasurer, Robert Crane. 
Meets monthly. 

Western Ohio Chapter, ASTD. President, Clyde H. Bielstein; Vice President, R. K. Burns; 
Secretary, Jack D. Hughes, The Standard Register Co., 626 Albany St., Dayton 1, 
Ohio; Treasurer, Charles G. Mayer. Meets monthly. 

Oregon Chapter, ASTD. President, Lee Rudin, Vice President, Dale Johnson; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Robert Ryan, Assistant Superintendent of Training, Portland Post Office, 
Portland 8, Oreg. Meets monthly. 
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Central Pennsylvania Chapter, ASTD. President, Lester W. Hobaugh; Vice President, 
Clair F. Fitz; Secretary-Treasurer, Van W. Joslin, Caterpillar Tractor Co., York, 
Penna. Meets bi-monthly. 

Pittsburgh Chapter, ASTD. President, R. Ward Gittings; Vice President, Dr. George T. 
Godown; Secretary, Dr. H. LeRoy Marlow; Treasurer, G. Edward Weaver, Adm. of 
Sales & Administrative Training, Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corp., 2020 Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22, Penna. Meets monthly. 

Carolina Industrial Trainers Association. President, J. D. Callahan; Vice President, W. C. 
Foster; Secretary-Treasurer, L. R. Booker, State Teacher Trainer, Box 1462, Clemson, 
S. C. Meets semi-annually. 


East Tennessee Chapter, ASTD. President, Sam J. McDonald; Vice Presidents, Gerald 
H. Whitlock and James H. Page; Secretary, J. C. Young, Union Carbide Nuclear Co., 
ORGDP, Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Treasurer, William L. Jenkins. Meets monthly. 

Southeast Texas Chapter, ASTD. President, John W. McMillan; Vice President, Albert 
Kindel; Secretary, John E. Watson, P. O. Box 2511, Houston 1, Tex.; Treasurer, Frank 
Donalson. Meets monthly. News & Views. 

Training Officers Conference, Washington, D. C. Chairman, John P. Eberle; Vice Chair- 
man, Karl E. Stromsem; Secretary-Treasurer, Carl E. Auvil, 1113 Nicholson Rd., 
Falls Church, Va. Meets monthly. The “X” Factor-Employee Attitudes; Training 
Specialists Directory, Recent Developments in Research Applicable to Training, Train- 
ing Material Bibliography. 

Washington, D.C., Chapter, ASTD. President, John P. Walsh; Vice Presidents, George 
Brewer and Theodore L. Weyn; Secretary, Julius Eitington, Rt. 5 Box 380, McLean, 
Va.; Treasurer, Harry E. Search. Meets monthly. 

Wisconsin Training Directors Association. President, M. D. Doyle; Vice President & 
Program Chairman, Dr. Donald Kirkpatrick; Secretary, J. R. Piechura, Training 
Director, Jos. Schlitz Brewing Co., 235 W. Galena St., Milwaukee 1, Wisc.; Treasurer, 
Gerald Gearing. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

British Columbia Chapter, ASTD. President, J. E. Hacking; Vice President, J. W. Mac- 
Millan; Secretary, R. Eddie, Canadian Pacific Airlines, Ltd., Vancouver Airport, 
Vancouver, B.C.; Treasurer, R. Bruce. Meets monthly. 

Ontario Society of Training Directors. President, H. A. King; Vice President, J. A. 
Wainwright; Secretary, K. Purvis, Confederation Life Ass’n., 321 Bloor St. E., Toronto 
5, Canada; Treasurer, G. N. Johnston. Meets monthly. Newsletter. 

Hawaii Chapter, ASTD. President, Mildred Davis; Vice President, Stanley F. Bento; 


Secretary-Treasurer, George A. Stepp, Jr., Dept. of Civil Service, 825 Mililani St., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. Meets monthly. 











Important books for personnel executives 


An important new AMA Research Study to help you 
define the functions and responsibilities of your man- 
agers. Based on an AMA survey of 140 companies, this 
publication reproduces approximately 150 actual de- 
scriptions of positions on all managerial levels. It reports 
DEFINING on their style, content, and language. In addition to 
THE supplying basic data for companies reviewing their 
MANAGER'S organization structure, Dermninc THE MANAGER’s Jos 
JOB; omtains valuable source material for the company that 
wants to establish a sound base for its operations. It 
The AMA Manual explains: how to create an effective description program, how to 
of gain executive acceptance for the program, and how to prepare 

Position = /2st#ton descriptions. 
Descriptions Actual position descriptions include: President, Comptroller, 
Director of Research, Production Manager, Vice President 


— Personnel, Office Manager, Treasurer, Quality Control 
Manager, Secretary, and many others. 


RESEARCH Stupy 33 $9.00/ AMA members: $6.00 





The first in a series of compact, authoritative hand- 

books on basic management skills. This concise book 

deals with executive appraisal in practical terms. Mr. 

Heyel has drawn on AMA resources and his wide ex- 

perience as an operating executive and consultant to 

show: how to set up realistic yardsticks for measuring perform- 

APPRAISING ance, how to judge specific managerial skills, how to relate the 

EXECUTIVE executive's personal traits to his work, etc. Stressing appraisal 

PERFORMANCE in action, the author describes how to conduct a planned 

appraisal interview. During this interview, the subor- 

dinate executive reviews his performance and is encour- 
aged to develop his own abilities. 


by 
Carl Heyel 


This basic handbook will not only help every executive 
to size up his subordinates but will show him what he can 
do to develop to his own full potential. 


$4.50/ AMA members: $3.00 


Order from DEPARTMENT PJ, AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, INC., 1515 Broadway, 
New York 36, N.Y. 


AMA will nermel postege end handling cherges all erders eccompenied check money order. 
will be billed fer pestege end hendling charges. Add 3% . 


from the AMA Management Bookshelf 
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